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PLATITUDE FOR PEACE PLANNERS 


By EARL L. VANCE 


Florida State College for Women 


It has been a long time since Thomas Jefferson, greatest of the 
evangelists for democracy, made it clear that education is an im- 
perative in the logic of democracy. Nowhere did he use the word 
schooling, I believe, though undoubtedly he had great faith that 
schooling would produce the education without which his whole 
democratic dream, as he saw clearly, became a game of chance at 
which fools play with their lives for stakes. 

Jefferson doubtless was not the first and he certainly was not 
the last to see that democracy postulates general education or else 
that it is nonsense. The importance of education has long been 
extolled in print and in word, by uplifters and by popular orators. 
It has become a part of our folklore, to be repeated whenever and 
wherever inoffensive words are called for. In other words, it has 
become a platitude; and, like most platitudes, it is something that 
everybody takes for granted and nobody much takes seriously— 
or, for that matter, really believes. When we come to deal with a 
real situation we pay little attention to education as the indis- 
pensable creative force in democracy. 

In all the discussions today, for example, about the postwar 
world, I have seen scant mention of education as being of any 
particular importance, except, of course, as applied to the Axis 
countries. There is the tacit assumption that we did not order our 
own affairs entirely wisely prior to the war—that, in fact, it was at 
least in part our own misguided policies which made possible the 
present costly war. There is also the tacit assumption that after 
the war we shall have a better world, in which men will conduct 
their affairs and their relationships more intelligently than hereto- 
fore. The Atlantic Charter is to become a reality. But nowhere 
have I seen the admission that if men are to order their affairs 
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differently it can be only because they will think differently; 
and if they are to think differently it can be only because they have 
been taught to think differently. 

- The purpose of the present paper is to commend once again to 
the attention of peace planners Jefferson’s simple proposition, 
which to him was earnest truth but to us platitude—that is, to 
reassert that, whatever the improvements envisioned for the 
future, democratic hopes must still lie in education, in increasing 
the general wisdom. With this in mind, we shall then look at the 
present educational machinery to see what reforms may be called 
for before it can be expected to build our professed war ideals into 
the future. 


II 


I am aware that today there is a widespread disparagement of 
the importance of intelligence in directing human affairs; yet no 
period of history has given clearer demonstration of its efficacy 
than our own. This has been an age of ideologies—contradictory, 


incompatible, imposed on the people from above, or even from be- 
low, and in no way growing out of or identified with their respec- 
tive interests. There is no geographic reason why the Russians 
should embrace communism and hate fascism, the Germans em- 
brace fascism and hate communism, and the Americans hate both 
words. These are educational differences, not differences cor- 
responding to inherent variations of national interests. Similarly, 
the fanaticism of the Japanese is not a racial characteristic but an 
educational characteristic. So is the fear of Catholicism, the 
Catholic fear of atheism, the widespread fear of liberalism, the 
liberal’s fear of the reactionary. Given the proper environment, 
any one of the above groups could have been educated just as 
readily to hold the views of its opposite or approximately so. The 
views have been imposed; they are sometimes actually opposed to 
the real interests of many of those holding them. 

Nevertheless, few people will want to believe that a better post- 
war world can be achieved only through the slow process of educa- 
tion. Most will prefer to believe, like the revivalist, in instant and 
total conversion of the national soul. Can’t everyone see, runs 
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their thought, how foolish we have been to get ourselves into pre- 
dicaments twice in a generation in which we had to squander the 
splendid resources we had built up through toil and ingenuity? 
We can’t repeat the mistakes that made this possible. Think of 
the awful price we are paying. We can’t forget this. 

This is a typical romantic thought-pattern. It is the pattern of 
all those who do not really believe our policies and conduct have 
much to do with matters of war and peace or our general well- 
being, anyhow—in short, those who prefer wishing to thinking. 
Such persons—and their name is legion—will prefer to continue 
chasing phrases: “‘war to end wars,” “the Four Freedoms,” or, if 
somebody decides to popularize the phrase, ‘war to end fascism.” 
It will be profoundly disturbing to them to be told that the Four 
Freedoms can have no more reality after than before the war ex- 
cept to the extent that people have come to understand what these 
freedoms entail in actual conduct on their part, what are their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, when and by whom they are being 
supported and strengthened and when and by whom undermined. 

Yet long experience has shown that commitment to noble ideals, 
however fine the phrases in which they may be embodied, does not 
guarantee conduct in the specific case, which of course is all that 
matters. Even solemnly adopted charters like our own Bill of 
Rights have perhaps had their greatest value as educational in- 
struments used from generation to generation by those who love 
liberty and genuinely understand it to teach those who don’t but 
who nevertheless have been taught to venerate the document. 
But the Bill of Rights did not render superfluous the organization 
of civil liberty leagues, free speech societies, or religious tolerance 
groups. The need for their educational and propagandistic en- 
deavors remains perennial; more, they are still widely regarded as 
un-American. 

If conduct is not a matter of commitment to phrases but of 
understanding what they mean in day by day cases, can we still 
not expect the terrific costs of the present war to engrave on our 
minds the meaning as well as the importance of democratic proce- 
dure, the Four Freedoms, and other ideals for which we are fight- 
ing? I’m afraid we cannot. Wars have not seemed to be very 
effective as instruments of education, even concerning the very 
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issues about which they were avowedly being fought. Space 
doesn’t permit going into this but the reader can decide for himself 
whether following the last war, for instance, we showed in our 
national and international policies a new determination to keep 
the world safe for democracy and at peace (reflect on the Palmer 
raids); whether our Puritan forbears had learned from the re- 
ligious wars and persecutions of Europe, from which they had 
fled, the lesson of tolerance; or, to come to the present case, 
whether at the moment the American people show a markedly 
better understanding of the nature and methods of fascism than 
before it engulfed us in war. 

No, if experience is any guide, I’m afraid that postwar planners 
must reckon on the certainty that men after the war are going 
to be and think remarkably as they did before—except for such of 
those in foreign service as can learn from travel. War experiences 
will not likely change the fundamental ideologies and attitudes of 
the people as a whole. They will support the Four Freedoms just 
about to the same extent they did before because they will under- 
stand them about the same way they did before. The same can be 
said concerning our tariff policy, our labor policy, and other of our 
national and international policies. Any significant improvements 
not forced by imminent peril and suffering must remain, as be- 
fore, the patient work of education. 

Changes that come by any other process, whether by panic or 
merely by drift, are just as likely to be in the direction of fascism 
as of the Four Freedoms we have been promised. This is so for the 
simple reason that, despite our avowed purpose to eradicate 
fascism, it is by no means certain that we as yet know its symptoms, 
causes, or agents. There are, in fact, many indications that we 
do not. Certain it is that many of the steps we have taken re- 
cently have not seemed those of a nation on a crusade for the Four 
Freedoms. The very best that can be hoped from blind changes is 
that they will leave matters no worse. But following this war they 
migh: leave matters much worse indeed. Hunger, deprivation, and 
widespread resentment will present problems that had better not 
be left to a policy of drift. False steps, unimaginative and unin- 
formed policies might easily spell chaos. 
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We have found that when we have a war job to do even matters 
ordinarily considered private cannot safely be left to chance but 
have to be taken in hand and rigidly controlled. If we want 
maximum and balanced production we have to “plan it that 
way.” That seems to be the nature of the complex socio-economic 
machine we are running today. It just can’t be left to the play 
of chance circumstances without constant hazard—or, to make 
some concession to the Rugged Individualists, at least greater and 
more frequent hazard than once upon atime. To resort to analogy, 
in the horse-and-buggy days the reins might be dropped over the 
dash with a fair chance that the horse would take you home. In 
any case, you ran no very great danger. But the automobile has 
to be driven every moment. A few seconds can hurl you and a 
dozen others to death. If our socio-economic machine gets ditched 
because we didn’t see or couldn’t see or we took our eyes off even 
one of the minor controls, it catapults all of us, guilty and innocent 
alike, those who foresaw the dangerous curve and those who die 
without ever knowing why, to a common destruction. In short, 
the complex interdependence of our world seems to require close, 
conscious direction. The meaning of this is, educate or perish. 


Ill 


Suppose, then, we do base our postwar hopes on education. 
The reader must be ready to ask, what’s different about all this? 
Have we not been educating all the while? If the elaborate edu- 
cational machinery we already have has not given us political 
wisdom, why not? Are there other instruments than the schools 
to which we can turn? 

Before taking up these matters, let me state briefly what I mean 
by that elastic term, education. I mean getting people (a) to be 
concerned about, (b) to read about, (c) to be open to receive in- 
formation about, and (d) to learn to weigh evidence concerning, 


affairs of importance to them, with special reference to political, , 


economic, and social affairs. Education does not mean schooling. 
Schooling is supposed to have to do with education and sometimes 
does; but the evidence is all about us, if we are to judge by the 
product turned out, that it more often does not. 
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The typical product of the American school neither reads about, 
nor is concerned about, nor is open-minded about, nor can weigh 
evidence concerning, matters of the highest importance to the 
present and the future of the world. This has been the verdict of 
not a few competent observers who have had considerable contact 
with American young people recently out of school. Drew 
Middleton, for example, a correspondent of The New York Times, 
undertook to get a report of the ideological preparation of our 
soldiers in Africa for the ideological war they are fighting (for if it is 
not ideological it has no meaning at all). In the Times Magazine 
for May 2, 1943 Middleton reported he found in extensive contacts 
with our troops that they showed no concern about what the shoot- 
ing is all about. Their idea of the war he compared to a great, big 
football game in which our side is going to win, sure, and then we'll 
celebrate and go on with our business. Their intellectual interests 
hardly extended beyond the comic strips and the sports pages. 

Commenting upon Middleton’s report in a letter to The Nation, 
a young soldier said it ““echoed some of my own observations and 
opinions, gathered in my year of service in the United States 
Army. ... Hardly a thought, or at least no expression of that 
thought if such exists, is given to any sort of political or social 
problem. . . . Where such expression does come to the fore, it 
usually displays prejudice, ignorance of facts, . . . cynicism, smug- 
ness, and an utter lack of understanding as to the basic issues of 
the war.” This indifference of the American boys Middleton 
found to be in sharp contrast to the situation among English troops, 
where there are frequent and interested discussions of the war 
issues. 

Other observers, likewise, have pictured the much more exten- 
sively schooled Americans as markedly less politically alert than 
English troops. Reinhold Niebuhr, after a speaking tour of 
British camps, reported in The Nation for August 21 that he found 
British soldiers are ‘“‘not at all afraid to ask, and are capable of 
asking, questions which deal critically with the ideas and attitudes, 
the policies and program of their nation. . . . The soldiers’ ques- 
tions invariably indicated a general background of informed 
opinion. In a week of forums, not a silly question was asked.” 
But in the United States Army in Britain he said he found “‘noth- 
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ing is lacking . . . except serious discussion about the meaning of 
the war and the best means of using the fruits of victory creatively. 
. .. Some American officers and soldiers told me that there was 
absolutely no opportunity in the army for serious talk about social 
and political issues. I discovered that this is not exactly true; 
but it is broadly true. ...An army fighting for democracy with- 
out full opportunity to discuss the meaning of the struggle in which 
it is engaged may easily become a peril to democracy. . . . We 
may one day rue this neglect of democracy in Democracy’s 
army.” 

While I have had no contact with European young people, I can 
attest that American youth, even the more highly schooled college 
youth, are, as Middleton found, not only unknowing but un- 
interested in essential political and social concerns. “It is in- 
disputable,” as Ellsworth Barnard found in years of college teach- 
ing, “that most college freshmen, and upperclassmen, are grossly 
ignorant not only of American History [which has recently exer- 
cised The New York Times| but of the whole social structure 
framed and inhabited by civilized man.” 

As for their reading, we do not have to rely on impressionistic 
judgments, for the circulation figures of magazines tell the story. 
With schools and colleges every year grinding out an ever-mount- 
ing army of graduates, magazines devoted to the serious presenta- 
tion of affairs have been steadily disappearing. To mention only 
the cases that come readily to mind, twenty years have seen the 
folding of The Century, Scribner’s, and The Forum, all old, well- 
established journals; and the complete transformation of The 
American Mercury and Current History. Yet the circulation of 
the remaining top-quality periodicals has not greatly increased. 
Here are some random figures for 1942: Harper’s Magazine, 
106,846; Liberty, 2,302,298; The New Republic, 28,781; Saturday 
Evening Post, 3,348,875; Survey Graphic, 37,013; True Story, 
1,898,565; Nation, 33,169; Hearst’s International and Cosmo- 
politan, 1,850,014; The Atlantic Monthly, 106,794; Colliers, 
2,909,794. 

In education for democracy, the creation of good current read- 
ing habits is crucial. What the graduate reads is not only the real 
test of his education but also the real determinant of his action, 
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the surest index of the quality of his citizenship. To predict his 
future behavior, the best question is not, what does he know 
but, what does he read? For it is largely from his reading that he 
gets the stuff of his thinking—that is, if he reads at all. If he 
doesn’t, he is even more helpless; he must depend on the judg- 
ment of those who must depend on what they read. If after gradu- 
ation young people have little inclination to associate with the 
best that is being thought and written in their world, it is strong 
evidence that in school and college they were not thrown in this 
sort of company. 

If our young people leave school and college unconcerned about 
social issues and disinclined to serious reading, it would seem un- 
necessary to argue their general incompetence to appraise complex 
social issues, an ability which life in a democracy presupposes. 


IV 


If this is the product we have been getting from our schools, is it 


despite the schools or because of them? It is, of course, com- 
pletely neither the one nor the other. Schooling is only one, and 
so far quite a minor one, of the educational influences on American 
youth. But three observations may be made. 

One is that educational influences in their totality are precisely 
reflected in American youth. Even if our young people are not as 
Middleton and others have represented them, whatever they are 
they are by reason of being taught, that is, of their total educa- 
tional experience in and out of school. If they do or don’t read, 
if they do or don’t care, the explanation is to be found not in their 
inherently contrary nature, but in their education. By nature 
they are not different from their European cousins; both groups 
are capable of adaptations, that is to say education, very great 
indeed. If England has and we have not made our young men 
politically concerned, it is because we did not care to do so or did 
not know how to do so or, what I think most likely of all, did not 
know that our students have been listening more to what we do 
than to what we say. 

The second observation is that, whatever part schooling may or 
may not have had in producing a people unconcerned about cur- 
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rent issues, this is exactly the sort of product that could be ex- 
pected to emerge from our kind of schooling. 

The third observation is that, if peace planners do decide to re- 
turn to the faith of Jefferson and build their hope on education, I 
think they will have to continue to rely most largely on the schools 
as their instrument. Without developing this point, I think 
everyone will readily see obvious advantages schools have, in 
scope, universal patronage, equipment, and the like, for the all but 
bewildering task set before us—that of raising ourselves, so to 
speak, by our boot-straps. After all, education is the business of 
the schools if they have one. 

The second observation—that our sort of schooling could not be 
expected to develop competent citizens in a democracy—requires 
a closer look, for, if true, this fact would seem to have A-1 priority 
on the attention of our peace planners. If our schools are not 
calculated to inculcate the very qualities basic to a democracy, 
obviously the schools themselves must have first attention. 

The shortcomings of our schools is not news to any who have 
been reading what leading educational thinkers themselves have 
been saying in increasing volume for at least two decades. It 
would be hard to add anything to their long list of indictments. 
Dull routine (Embree); concerned with trivialities (Hutchins); 
a disconcerting compartmentalization of all matters great and 
small, divided and subdivided beyond possibility of the student’s 
everfinding center, circumference, or relationship (Bode and 
others); vocational training institutes (nearly every liberal arts 
dean and most of the professors); lacking aim, synthesis, and 
method (Meiklejohn and others); unrelated to either the student 
or his world (the Progressives generally); dogmatic, boss-ridden, 
authoritarian, autocratic (Beale and many others); accounting 
rooms and degree factories (about every second student or teacher); 
and so on. Our universities have even been called anti-intellec- 
tual. I omit some of the more bizarre phrases such as “country 
club,” “football corporations,” “fraternity lark,” all of which have 
sometimes been applied unkindly to educational institutions. 

I want to quote briefly from one of the most recent criticisms 
of colleges because it comes from the Commission on Liberal Edu- 
cation of the Association of American Colleges, a conservative 
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body, and can, therefore, be taken as representing more or less the 
kindest verdict of American higher institutions concerning them- 
selves. The report states: “The colleges and universities rec- 
ognize that they themselves cannot go unreconstructed in a world 
undergoing a general reconstruction. They know that they will 
have to remake themselves to perform their great part in the vast 
work of civilization that lies ahead. . . . Many of the reforms 
which will be required by this emergency are reforms long over- 
due in American education. ... We have, been bedevilled by the 
multiplication of unrelated and isolated courses, by artificial de- 
partmental barriers, by a type of specialization that is hostile to a 
cultural integration... 

These are strong words for an official report by a very large body 
of educators, most of them college executives. But such criticisms, 
though frequent enough in recent years, still leave the over-due 
reforms merely over-due, and I’m afraid they will be hurdles still 
to be jumped along the road to educational reconstruction after 
the war. 


Vv 


There is one educational reform, though, that seems to me funda- 
mental to all others if we are to undertake to build a future on the 
democratic faith. It is the democratization of the schools them- 
selves. 

Here we have, it seems to me, a very clear example of the propo- 
sition that our schools produce exactly what they could be expected 
to produce, which is the opposite of what we say we want. It has 
been our intention, we say, to prepare young people to participate 
in a democracy; and we have begun by conditioning them for a 
period of from twelve to sixteen years in a school that is typically 
and basically not a democracy but a hierarchy. 

Let us take a look at the organization. At the top is a president 
or superintendent, who is the sole representative of the institution 
before the lay board of trustees which, being usually an absentee 
board (in the case of colleges), is dependent on him for all it learns 
of the institution officially. Since all recommendations must come 


1 For text of report see American Association of University Professors Bu/dletin, 
June, 1943, PP. 412-431. 
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from him, obviously he is in a virtually supreme position so far as 
influencing board action is concerned. Below the president in the 
college organization are deans, through whom again all recom- 
mendations must pass on their way to the president. Finally, 
there are heads of departments, who exercise the same function in 
their respective departments. This pattern is not quite the same 
in all institutions, but it is about typical of the organization found 
in both schools and colleges generally, except that supervisors 
would take the place of deans in many lower schools. 

In the actual functioning of the school, it has long been taken for 
granted by the public, by students, and even by most teachers 
that it is to be run much as any proprietary establishment is run 
by its owner. Peace, harmony, discipline, and quiet obedience 
are important aims within the organization. It seems to be 
assumed that there is no such thing as honorable differences of 
opinion. The hiring and firing, as in any business, are the sole 
concern and prerogative of those at the top, whose actions have 
special license and are not subject to question by those lower down 
in the organization. The former president of Louisiana State 
University had to be subjected to a notorious public trial for 
grossly corrupt mismanagement of the University’s affairs before 
his embezzlement was made known. If he had been accorded less 
immunity from criticism from those within the organization, it is 
possible that he and the University might have been spared the 
disgrace of having him later committed to the penitentiary under 
most scandalous circumstances. But both tradition and school 
organization do give such men a large measure of immunity from 
public criticism by their associates. To be sure, they are answer- 
able to an absentee board if matters break out into the open but 
never to “subordinates” in the organization, notwithstanding the 
fact that the latter are the ones most intimately informed and 
affected. For these to voice criticism of school policy or advocate 
new methods or objectives is called ‘‘insubordination,” an offense 
sometimes regarded as akin to treason. 

If to the layman, whose contact with schools has been casual 
and superficial, the above picture seems overdrawn, let me em- 
phasize that what has been said here is by no means being said for 
the first time. The lack of freedom in and the essentially auto- 
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cratic organization of our educational system have been reported, 
studied, protested, and documented repeatedly and reliably— 
despite the fact that such an endeavor does not rank high among 
paying occupations. Professor Howard K. Beale’s study, made 
for the American Historical Association, 4re American Teachers 
Free?, is perhaps the most elaborate and systematic single study of 
the problem. But as long ago as 1913 Professor James McKeen 
Cattell (later dismissed from Columbia) attempted to focus atten- 
tion on the problem with his University Control; and for more than 
a quarter of a century the Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors has published report after report on indi- 
vidual cases of dismissals from college faculties for reasons that no 
one could doubt were due primarily in instance after instance to 
the mere fact of nonconformity. Of course, circumstances differ 
markedly from place to place, and credit is gladly given to those 
liberal administrators and teachers, wherever they are found, who 
have done all they could to create in their schools a truly demo- 
cratic spirit. But to describe the general situation President 
Hutchins’ sweeping statement made during the past year (1943) 
is hardly too comprehensive: ‘‘Certainly every university is a very 
low-tension democracy today.” If this is true of the universities, 
need one be surprised at the numerous petty tyrannies Beale found 
in the thousands of public schools scattered over the nation? 


VI 


The obvious objections to the authoritarian school organization 
from the standpoint of the persons involved, particularly the 
teachers, and the abuses such an organization makes possible are 
not what primarily concern us here. It is the educational effects 
that we must notice. 

The first and most important educational objection to the auto- 
cratic school organization is that students, like people in general, 
learn little from being told‘and much from being shown. This is 
true irrespective of the persuasions and compulsions we use to in- 
duce students to learn what we teach them, or the deceits and 
subterfuges we use to prevent their seeing what we do. It is the 
quiet, unconscious precept that really sticks. The “citizenship” 
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lesson on the freedom of speech is forgotten with the examination, 
if not before; but the failure of the young instructor who was 
known to hold “radical” views to be reappointed by those whose 
wisdom the students are not taught to question is a lasting lesson, 
to result later in the otherwise inexplicable incongruity of an ad- 
mirer of the Dies Committee and of the Bill of Rights. 

A second educational objection to the autocratic school is that it 
stifles controversy. The crucial function of a citizen in a democ- 
racy is that of making decisions on relatively complex matters in 
which conflicting claims, opinions, values, and even alleged facts 
are involved. But such conflicts are largely absent from the 
schoolroom for the same reason they are absent from all totalitarian 
set-ups—they are simply not tolerated, or at least not encouraged. 
Moreover, the sense of freedom that is necessary for the free dis- 
cussion concomitant to a democracy is largely absent. There is 
little of the lively debate and controversy which would inevitably 
arise in a democratically run school, in which normal differences of 
opinion would appear. Nothing is so characteristic of the average 
school as dull uniformity—with the fears, lack of security, and 
general timidity everywhere associated with lack of freedom. As 
a result, the average student is turned out of school and college 
without knowing there are sharp, fundamental differences of 
opinion with respect to nearly all of the institutions, ideologies, 
and issues of his time. He does not even know what the major 
issues are. To him democracy is largely a matter of guarding 
against dangerous, #. ¢., new, ideas and of voting for your friends, as 
in class elections. 


Vil 


If we decide to return to the simple faith of Jefferson and base 
our postwar hope on education, it should be clear by now that this 
hope offers continued sweat after the tears and blood have ceased 
to flow. We can’t look forward to framing a charter of fine prin- 
ciples and then reverting to a long era of blessed unconcern. Edu- 
cation does not offer quick, nor even ultimate, panaceas. It is a 
state of eternal becoming, not a state of being; and eternal 
vigilance, not eternal peace and complacency, is the expectation it 
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offers. I think it was H. G. Wells who once called civilization an 
eternal race between education and chaos. Just now those of us 
who are rooting for education have to do a good deal of whistling 
in the dark to keep up our spirits. When we see how completely 
our schools and colleges themselves have been taken over by mere 
manipulators of the machinery, who have never shown them- 
selves up so ludicrously as in some of the intellectual handsprings 
they have been doing to meet the war emergency and incidentally 
sometimes to get paying students, we do not find it easy to hold 
out hope that schools will deliver us safely to the Promised Land 
in short order. I’m afraid they won’t. 

But if we steadfastly pin our faith on the slow process of educa- 
tion, we shall at least avoid the terrible let-down that followed the 
last war. Then we had been led to expect that, once the war was 
over, certain noble ideals would automatically become securely 
and permanently established—democracy, no more aggression, and 
all the rest. We soon learned that these expectations somewhat 
oversimplified the realities, that life tended to take up about 
where it had left off when the war began, with a good many prob- 
lems induced by the war itself. If this time we frankly recognize 
that winning the war is only the first essential to beginning or 
renewing the old educational battle—the battle of teaching men, 
for example, what the Four Freedoms mean and why they are 
worthy ideals—perhaps we shall not again rue the terrific sacrifice 
we are making. 

We shall have to begin by rebuilding the schools with which to 
rebuild the world. But there are three hopeful factors. One is 
the volume of the criticism from within the schools which has 
been growing steadily since the last war. This shows that there 
is already in the schools a considerable body of teachers and think- 
ers who can take the lead in transforming our already impressive 
educational machinery into the educational instrument we require. 

A second hopeful factor is largely an outgrowth of the first. It 
is a growing trend in the schools to concern themselves with mat- 
ters of importance to the student and his living. The idea that 
education is a collection of relatively unrelated facts about rela- 
tively remote and irrelevant subjects has been increasingly on the 
defensive in recent years. Phrases like “education for life,” 
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“general education,” “survey courses,” all express in different 
ways a protest against calling any assortment of memory exer- 
cises, laboratory routine, or fact manipulation an “education.” 
Feeble enough as the trend still is, there has nevertheless been a 
definite tendency in the last dozen years to introduce more current 
material into the classroom, to bring the student and his world 
back together once again. 

The third hopeful factor is the students. Their capacity for 
learning, even their native eagerness to learn, can be revived re- 
markably quickly by the skilled teacher despite their long habitu- 
ation to stupor in the schoolroom. They have not yet reached the 
age where stupor has hardened their tissues and become chronic. 
The daily and hourly insults to their intelligence, represented by 
the hundreds of irrelevant, rote, and repetitious exercises to which 
they have usually been subjected in the classroom, have left them 
listless but it has not dulled beyond revival their natural desire to 
know or their capacity to learn. At the touch of reality they can 
again be roused. They are, as President Hutchins has said, the 
one “most hopeful element in any academic community.” 

But to bring these hopeful factors fully into play we shall have 
to press vigorously the battle for freedom and democracy first in 
the schools themselves. Let nobody say this relatively limited, 
isolated, and specific battle is hopeless and then leap to the rostrum 
to proclaim the imminence of victory over the enemies of the Four 
Freedoms, the final proclamation of world-wide democracy and 
lasting peace. Establishing democracy in our schools will cer- 
tainly be a big task and should not be underestimated; but if we 
can’t do this, realism demands that we not talk in more glowing 
terms about more grandiose schemes. There are many in the 
schools who can be depended on to help the process along if onl: 
they are given public understanding and support. But victory 
here, as always, will cost a price; it will not come all wrapped up 
with everybody’s goodwill. 

And, if it comes, victory will not mean a long era of peace, har- 
mony, and complacency in our schools and colleges. It will mean 
the contrary—the excited clash of ideas, often the hot contentions 
of those who love dearly what others despise, sometimes the pain- 
ful sweetness of “disturbing influences.” But it will also mean an 
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end to turning out of schools and colleges every year tens of thou- 
sands of bright young persons to continue reading the same 
fatuous stuff, holding the same feebly poisonous ideas, confined to 
the same childish interests as before. And, paradoxically (bear 
the tidings to Mr. Dies!), it will mean an end, once and for all, of 
subversive ideas. For the only thing that will truly rout sub- 
versive ideas is the clear, free flow of all ideas. This is the faith of 
democracy. If we cannot free our schools so that they can bring 
about a renaissance of this faith, I can see no alternative but con- 
tinued drift; and two such wars as we have had in a generation 
seem to show that the rate of drift today has become precariously 
swift. 
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IS EDUCATION LIMITATION? 


By BOYD G. CARTER 
Coe College 


It is often observed that the belief of Americans in education 
approaches a national faith. This is probably even an under- 
statement. The idolatrous respect and veneration of the average 
American for the word “education”’ transcends definition. When 
a parent says that he wants his child to get a “‘good education,” 
there comes into his eye the ecstasy of the mystic and into his 
voice the smugness of faith unshakable. Thanks to the mysteri- 
ous elixir, fabricated and dispensed in magnificent edifices, his son 
or daughter will emerge fully equipped to collect beneficent ma- 
terial rewards. A total of one hundred and twenty semester hours, 
distributed according to carefully reckoned ritual, will guarantee 
this infallible result. There is, however, one condition: the 
arithmetical arrangement of courses in hours per week, valued in 
credits per semester, demands a certain qualitative achievement 
computed statistically. Since the lowest qualifying statistical 
computation for “infallible result” is C, C is the object of fervent 
aspiration. To miss C is to miss A.B. i. ¢., “Education.” To 
exceed C is of dubious importance, even dangerous, for beyond lies 
the vermiculated domain of the bookworm. 

The bookworm, probably a species of Freudian nightmare of the 
sub-C-collegian, is a type of freak, eminently impractical, minus, 
of course, good old common horse sense, who for some strange 
reason fails to understand that it is not necessary to study to get 
an education. One merely needs to spend four years in college, 
where in some mysterious manner enterprising professors and ad- 
ministrators, guided by the formula: payment + four years 
totaling 120 hours of C = A.B., will ensure a transfusion of in- 
formation and doctrine whose beneficial result is success. In 
short, getting an education is a process of active passive resistance 
to a minimum of information and intellectual activity. If these 
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attitudes of limitation toward education were simply the un- 
organized expression of laziness, they could be dismissed as the 
normal biological resistance of youth. Unfortunately, this is not 
the case. We are confronted in America with the strange paradox 
of faith in something which nobody wants, or wants as little of as 
possible. Let us consider some of the manifestations of this atti- 
tude and investigate some of its sources. 


II 


The attitude, whose anatomy I am going to try to discuss in a 
thoroughly unsystematic and unorthodox way, is one which reveals 
itself in what, for lack of a better term, we will call the “philosophy 
of limitation in education.” In a sense, it is obvious that all good 
education is limitation in that it circumscribes and imposes limits 
on ignorance. But our concern here is with curious concepts of 
education which circumscribe and impose limits on information, 
which conceive of learning in terms of the minimum, which segre- 
gate information into categories of the useful and the useless, 
which generalize in contempt of fact, and which try to substitute 
the parts for the whole. 

This attitude of limitation is fully formed and sturdy in convic- 
tion in the minds of most high-school graduates. When the aver- 
age student appears on the campus, it has even reached the stage 
of a formula, which might be expressed thus: “How little can I 
learn, getting the best grade possible, in the fewest and easiest 
courses possible, so that I can graduate and be educated!” 

As one who tries to advise his students conscientiously, I must 
confess my despair when I recall how, each fall, I battle with 
antagonisms, prejudices, and the hostile “what good will it do 
me’s?”” This is about what happens at registration: 

After much effort, you get your student registered. You sigh 
sadly as he departs, for you are too wise to be smug. You know 
that he will return, still unconvinced. And indeed he does return. 
There he stands, a little less disdainfully, confident perhaps in the 
effectiveness of his dialectic but none the less resolute and deter- 
mined. 
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“T wonder if I could change instructors?’ He starts to criticize 
his instructor but you interrupt. 

“Oh, I guess Professor Lowgrades is all right, but I just don’t 
get it. Another thing, I don’t like the text. It doesn’t explain 
anything.” Again you interrupt with the observation that the 
text is standard and of acknowledged quality. And now you are 
ready to hear the third and real reason for his visit. 

“What good will it do me?” he asks. 

You settle back in your chair. You feel tired. You think of 
Bacon who said he had taken all knowledge as his province. You 
cannot but contrast the attitude of this student with that of the 
men of the Renaissance. You think of the group of French writers 
composing the Pléiade, who read their books in shifts, never allow- 
ing the chair at the study table to get cold; and above all you think 
of the giants of Francois Rabelais whose great size and thirsts 
symbolize the intellectual curiosity of the time; for example, the 
letter of Gargantua to his son, Pantagruel: “I want you to learn 
languages perfectly . . . first Greek, . . . then Latin, then Hebrew 
for sacred literature and likewise Chaldean and Arabic. .. . I 
want you to learn geometry, arithmetic, music and . . . all the laws 
of astronomy. ...As for a knowledge of nature I want you to 
study it with curiosity, so that there will be no sea, river, or 
fountain whose fishes you do not know, so that you will know all 
the shrubs, bushes, and trees of the forest, all the birds in the air, 
all the plants in the ground, all the metals under the ground... . 
Then carefully consult Greek, Arabic, and Latin medical books 
... and by frequent lessons on anatomy, acquire a perfect knowl- 
edge of that other world, which is man....” And these are only 
some of the things he wants his son to know. Rabelais wanted 
his giant to be “un abime de science.” I will not deny the charge 
of those who affirm that such a man might be a pedant, but I think 
that we must admire the vigor and breadth of attitude which ani- 
mates this ideal of scholarship. Here there is no philosophy of 
limitation and, skipping a few centuries, do we not find a similar 
spirit in our own Emerson’s essay on ““The American Scholar?” 

After these reflections you begin your lecture. You tell your 
student that each subject in the curriculum is of value, that the 
fields of learning are interpenetrating segments of the whole, that 
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there is no such thing as useless information, that it is impossible 
to establish a boundary between the useful and nonuseful, be- 
tween the practical and impractical. 

You observe that the painter lends us his personal vision to see 
the world of colors; that the musician lends us his ear to give new 
meaning to sound; that the writer of good fiction provides us, 
through vicarious emotions, with short cuts to experience; that 
the poet enriches our mind with new images; that the scientist 
and mathematician explore the nature and relationships of matter 
and symbols, and domesticate the physical universe; that the 
social scientist investigates, analyzes, and explains the economic, 
historical, political and social relationships of men and nations; 
that the linguist provides channels for experience, permitting one 
to see the world and the mechanism of one’s mother tongue through 
his own and the eyes of other peoples; that the philosopher stands 
astride the whole with his analyses and syntheses, interpreting and 
explaining the composite meaning of cosmic and human experience. 
How can you ask, then, you inquire, referring to any of these 
things, which constitute the curriculum: ‘‘What good will it do 
me?” 

“Well, I hadn’t looked at it that way. Then you advise me not 
to drop the course?” 

“Yes! That is my advice.” 

You watch him leave and you muse that at the end of the se- 
mester he would sue the college to get his breakage fee and yet he 
will invest five dollars in each hour of each course he is taking 
and will cheerfully throw away his investment by taking the 
maximum number of cuts. If the professor is a few minutes late 
he will sit nervously on the edge of the seat, ready for a swift exit 
and a prayer on his lips that he will not meet his persecutor as he 
flees! He does this when, on the contrary, he should go to his 
professor and say, indignation stalking his voice: “You owe me 
five dollars! I paid you for that information and if you do not 
give it to me in a private conference, I will ask the business office 
for a refund!” If this should ever happen I am certain there 
would be a funeral on the campus! Perhaps several! And yet 
you like this student in spite of his attitude. He isso human.... 

But as succinctly stated in the Latin phrase, Ars longa vita 
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brevis, Art is long and life is short and this regretful fact imposes 
limitations on the quantity of things which can be learned and 
dictates the necessity of choice and selection. That this is so in 
nowise minimizes the criticism which we must direct at the phil- 
osophy of limitation. 

The disturbing factor about it is not so much the fact as the 
attitude toward the fact. It is precisely this attitude of hostile 
and aggressive disdain for information and in particular for so- 
called useless information (and I repeat: there is no useless in- 
formation) which renders this extraordinary cult of the minimum 
so alarming. Let us contrast this attitude of “I don’t need that! 
What good will it do me?” with that of a hypothetical young man 
who approaches the halls of learning in reverential humility: 

“O Professor,” he says, “I am sorely troubled! My mind 
thirsts for knowledge! Like Faust I would know all things! I 
would read all the books in the library, verify all the laws of science, 
assimilate the poet’s intuitions of life! If I am ignorant, it is not 
because I wish to be so! 

“But, O Venerable One! I am, shame on me! guilty of weak- 
ness. In the spring my fancy turns to unbookish things and some- 
times, most of the time, alas! my fancy turns to unbookish things 
even when it is not spring, and I am interested in athletics and I 
like to go to the movies.... But I respect all learning, a//I say, 
and I love books and I want to learn all I can!” 

The Professor’s face is transfigured and he says: 

“Youth! Arise! Thou dost combine humanity and intellectual 
curiosity. Do not worry about thy springtime fancy, it will help 
thee to understand the poets; do not worry about thy interest 
in athletics, for thus wilt thou have a sound body for thy mind; 
and since thy mind is aspiring and curious, thou shalt own the 
world of ideas and shalt feel the thrill of knowing things and of see- 
ing their remarkable unity! Student, Thou dost merit the 
name!” 


Ill 


It is easier to note and to identify the effects of a phenomenon 
than to establish its causes. Many assume, and perhaps with some 
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justification, that some of the modern tendencies to illiteracy de- 
rive directly or indirectly from our machine age. There are even 
those who go to the extreme of condemning the machine and me- 
chanical appliances as public enemies. Others, more reasonable, 
accept the machine as a potential good but view its excessive use 
as a distracting influence and a substitute for personal effort. 
Those critics point out that fewer people learn to play musical 
instruments, depending on records and radio; or learn mathe- 
matics, preferring to use calculating gadgets; or read the news- 
papers, preferring to hear a news summary; or read a novel, pre- 
ferring to see it on the screen. These and other modern develop- 
ments, they affirm, are destroying our capacity to concentrate, to 
reflect, to exercise critical judgment, to rely on ourselves, and to 
give depth to our personalities. An example of this point of view 
is to be found in a work by Georges Duhamel, Acting Secretary of 
the French Academy, entitled The Humanist and the Automaton: 


I believe . . . that the prolonged and assiduous frequenting of 
great minds and a generous dedication to all kinds of gratuitous 
ideas is, for the man of the 20th century, the only opportunity to 
modify with success the fury of excessive mechanization. The 
struggle henceforth is between the humanist and the automaton. 

Only a culture which is humane, humanistic, and individual- 
istic will permit man to dominate his conquests and not to be the 
dupe and victim of them. The secret of the discipline, thanks to 
which, in the future, men will be able to find a new equilibrium 
and to live in good relations with their technical inventions, lies 
in humanism and in a harmonious individualism. 


This fervent appeal in behalf of the Liberal Arts assumes its full 
significance when we recall that, a little less than two hundred years 
ago, Dénis Diderot, editor of the Encyclopédie, urged the Libera! 
Arts to extend a fraternal hand to the mechanical arts: 


The Liberal Arts have sung their own praises long enough; now 
they might use their voice to praise the mechanical arts. It is 
the duty of the Liberal Arts to free the mechanical arts from the 
contempt in which prejudice has held them for so long. 


Today we read this supplication with amazement. While it is 
true that Diderot had in mind the artisan class, in particular, 
inasmuch as modern technology was still in its infancy, it is never- 
theless shocking to realize the extent to which the réles of the two 
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are now reversed. Now the Liberal Arts must eat, in humble 
gratitude, the crumbs from the table of the technologist. The 
students of engineering and of other branches of technology, and 
the students of the Liberal Arts glower at each other from opposite 
ends of the campus—victims of the philosophy of limitation. How 
can our American civilization achieve its maturity until the two 
ends of the campus recognize that they are integral and equal parts 
of the whole? Or as Mark Van Doren puts it, until “the distinc- 
tion between brain and hand is divested of its present snobbery?” 

Is it possible that certain of our contemporaries are, as in the 
case of the theories of Darwin, confusing the implication with the 
reality? Darwin’s theory of the survival of the fittest was based 
on evidence he found and observed in the animal kingdom where 
the environment was neither planned nor in any sense controlled. 
Unfortunately, many of his contemporaries applied this theory to 
human society, citing it as an excuse to justify the crushing of the 
weak by the strong. Nietzsche’s tiermensch surely germinated in 
this misinterpretation of Darwin, and Hitler owes much to 
Nietzsche! And thus the theory of Darwin, misunderstood, or often 
deliberately misinterpreted or distorted by unscrupulous indi- 
viduals, found itself translated from the nonmoral and nonrational 
domain, to which it applied, to that of social morality. 

Similarly, it may well be that we are making some incorrect 
assumptions and deductions concerning the machine age. Be- 
cause the machine facilitates our eating and sleeping and travel and 
comforts, because it reduces physical effort, have we inferred that 
it facilitates mental effort, that it has rendered application and 
mental disciplines unnecessary? The chair may be more com- 
fortable, the light better adjusted to the eyes, the print larger and 
clearer, but that is as far as the machine can go. We must do the 
learning. Learning is effort. The effort is made through self- 
discipline. There is no substitute. 


IV 


Not so long ago I sat in a crowded auditorium of a high school 
in a certain city in the Middle West. It was a teachers’ conven- 
tion. The speaker pressed the edges of his manuscript lovingly. 
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“The child should not be disciplined,” he said, “it should not do 
anything it does not wish to do; instead of restraining the young- 
ster, it should be encouraged to self-expression. Give it colors and 
let it paint, give it pencils and let it write. Don’t bother about 
commas and spelling and such trivia. .. .” At that moment some- 
one raised the window, the speaker raised his hands, and his speech, 
written on onion skin paper, fluttered over the stage, like a swarm 
of butterflies. Might we truly say a symbol of confusion? A 
symbol of the cult of the minimum? 

The simple truth is that the speaker was going on the assump- 
tion that children are born educated, that it is necessary only to 
turn on the expression faucet and the notebooks will fill with 
drawings of genius, poems of merit, and prose of quality! 

Is it certain that the child who has done nothing it didn’t want 
to do, will wai.. to do, as an adult, the things it should do? I do 
not feel qualified to answer, but readily admit the attractiveness 
of this doctrine, having spent a good deal of my life doing things I 
didn’t want to do. The question is: Who is to be the judge in 
the matter, the child or the adult? 


But let us leave aside the practices of a minority group and seek 
to identify the philosophy of elimination in the schools as a whole. 
We have not far to seek. Forthwith we run afoul of smug bat- 
talions of generalizations. Dates and routine facts are usually 
gracefully replaced by toothsome phraseology; for the adolescent 
memory must not be burdened with such rote fardels as dates. 


The designations: “minimum vocabulary,” “minimum glossary,” 
“minimum difficult spelling list,” ‘minimum problems,” and the 
whole tribe of “minimums” seep into our student’s mind and con- 
dition him to the “philosophy of the minimum.” There must, of 
course, for practical reasons, be minimums assigned to guarantee 
mastery of essentials, but this fact should not be permitted to abet 
the formation of attitudes of limitation. 

In this inventory of the credo of limitation, we must not forget 
the elective system. In many respects, this is the most astonish- 
ing development of our time. Is it not based on the simple 
assumption that the student knows more than the professor? In 
practice, it has often meant the removal from the curriculum or 
the de-emphasizing of tool subjects and inspired students to steer 
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clear of sweat-logged studies often when such subjects were indis- 
pensable adjuncts to the profession which they planned to enter. 
But can we blame the student? If he is given to understand that 
all subjects are of equal importance to him, why should he choose 
the hard ones? 

“The practice and policy,” writes Nicholas Murray Butler, “of 
permitting the student who is a mere child to choose his own sub- 
jects of study without direction or oversight, or to pursue those 
and only those which appeal to his taste or to his fancy, is a com- 
plete denial of the whole educational process. This is what may 
be called the rabbit-theory of education, according to which any 
infant is encouraged to roam about an enclosed field, nibbling here 
and there at whatever root or flower or weed may, for the moment, 
attract his attention or appetite.” 

It is doubtful, for example, that persons whose abilities tend 
toward the mechanical arts rather than toward the comprehension 
of linguistic and mathematical symbols should be forced into an 
intensive study of the latter. But there can be no doubt that 
those who are capable of mastering the so-called traditional sub- 
jects, should be encouraged, nay, compelled, to do so. At least, 
if they do not study them, they should not be indoctrinated 
against them, or taught to view them as politically dangerous. 

As an example of the excesses indulged in by some of the poten- 
tates of the doctrine of limitation, I quote a statement made by a 
famous professor of a Middle Western university: “Some day the 
people of the U. S. will realize that the European tradition and 
European definition of liberal education have no more place in 
America than has a monarchical form of government. . . . They 
will recognize the fact that the American educational institution 
which attempts to maintain a Latin-Geometry curriculum is de- 
ceiving itself and its patrons by wearing the last tattered frag- 
ments of the toga of aristocracy.”” So Latin is a menace to the 
Republic! And “‘a straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points,” is loaded with class prejudice! This is manifest 
nonsense, of course, but it would not necessarily appear to be so to 
inexperienced adolescents! 

If this point of view were simply the isolated expression of an 
individual or of a group of individuals, we could laugh at it and 
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forget it. Unfortunately does it not owe much, perhaps, to an 
erroneous concept of the nature of democracy? In no country 
has the ideal of mass education been held higher, nor in the prac- 
tical realm has a greater effort been made to carry it forward than 
in our own. But in this laudable ambition has there not perhaps 
been a certain confusion? Does the concept that all men are 
born free and equal mean that all men are born with equal ability? 
Obviously, in the experience of all of us, it does not. It does mean, 
however, that all men should have the equality of opportunity to 
exploit and develop their native ability to the maximum. One 
cannot but feel that much of the hostility of the philosophers of 
limitation, toward most of the basic liberal arts subjects, has come 
from a misunderstanding of the democratic ideal. In attempting 
to raise the general level of education, an undertaking wholly 
commendable and necessary to the dignity and health of a De- 
mocracy, have they not frequently, particularly in the smaller high 
schools, sacrificed the basic preparation of the best students, assur- 
ing them often that such training was of no importance? It is cer- 
tain that an incalculable disservice has been done to a large seg- 
ment of American youth by taking from it the desire and the 
opportunity to acquire basic liberal arts training, both on the high 
school and college levels. 

It would be incorrect to affirm that all educators have con- 
curred in this program of elimination. There have been vigorous 
dissenters and their arguments, reinforced by the Army and 
Navy’s criticisms of the educational preparation of inductees, are 
becoming more numerous and indicting. For example, Boyd H. 
Bode, Professor of Education of Ohio State University: ““To raise 
a hue and cry against subjects is to pour out the baby with the 
bath. The traditional subjects stood for an educational value, 
which we neglect at our peril... . The pupil must acquire some 
capacity for thinking as the specialist thinks. .. .””> And Pro- 
fessor W. C. Bagley of Columbia University: “I do not hesitate 
to say that if three-fourths of the time, energy, and money spent 
during the past fifteen years in carrying through elaborate pro- 
grams of curriculum revision had been spent in a determined effort 
to raise the standards of selecting and training teachers, a far more 
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significant contribution would have been made to the improvement 
of American education.” 

Once I had the experience of becoming reasonably well ac- 
quainted with one of the curriculum experts who was in charge of 
reorganizing the curriculum in one of the states. He held the 
remarkable theory, which he defended against all comers, in open 
challenge like a medieval scholar at the crossroads, that subject 
matter was secondary, that the correct method of teaching was 
primary. “I cannot play the flute,” he said, “‘but I could teach 
it; I have never studied physics but with the correct method I can 
teach physics; I do not know a foreign language but I could teach 
one! Method is the important thing!” 

This is not to criticize methods, for obviously good teaching 
presupposes good methods. I am merely citing another source 
of the cult of the minimum and of the revolt against information. 

Once I taught two years in a senior high school. The principal 
was a man of great merit, to whom I owe a great deal, but, like all 
of us, he had his blind spots. His was the belief in student ac- 
tivity and supervised instruction. To serve the 1000 students, he 
had established 80 different clubs and organizations. Some of 
these were most curious; for example, one left-handed instructor 
had a South-paw club which met 45 minutes weekly. What that 
club was and did is still a mystery to me. Whether they threw 
left-handed punches, did left-handed cart-wheels or, holding each 
other by the left hand, tried to communicate with spirits, I do not 
know. Each student in this school was forced to belong to at 
least four of these clubs which met weekly. These were called 
co-curricular, not extra-curricular, activities and the student had 
to have credits in them to graduate. In addition to these co- 
curricular activities, there were the regular extra-curricular ac- 
tivities: annuals, school papers, plays, pageants, athletics, etc. 

My students had no time to study, so, being inexperienced, | 
did what seemed to be the reasonable thing and failed them. 
That was a mistake. The principal was a disciple of indirect com- 
munication. At the first faculty meeting following my juvenile 
indiscretion, he read from a book: “It is the teacher’s fault if the 
student fails!” His eye roamed over the faculty like a focusing 
searchlight and settled with sinister emphasis on me. He closed 
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the book and continued: ‘Parents send their children here to be 
passed, not to be failed. Every year the number coming from 
Junior High School increases. If we don’t keep them moving, our 
facilities will soon be inadequate.” The second semester the 
scholarship of my students, and my ability as a teacher, appar- 
ently improved for there was a marked decrease in the number of 
failures. 

The principal frowned on homework. “Half of the period is 
supposed to be devoted to directed study and the remainder to 
recitation,” he said. ‘The student shouldn’t have to take his 
books home and worry his parents. We have them here from 
eight-thirty to three-thirty. If they can’t learn their subjects in 
that time, it is our fault.” 

“But,” I started to protest, “they might as well be at home 
doing a little work as to be loafing in the pool halls.” 

“How do you know they are in the pool halls?” he asked good- 
naturedly. 

I couldn’t answer. He had me behind the eight ball, where the 
boys at Joe’s usually kept me anyway. 


This was not serious education. And yet each fall the grad- 
uates of this school, as the graduates of thousands of other schools 
in which procedure was similar, flocked, and still flock, to college 
without study habits, without basic training, and full of the con- 
cept of education as elimination and limitation. They were and 
still are fully equipped to perpetuate the affirmations: “I don’t 
like that. I don’t need that. That won’t do me any good!” 


Vv 


Now is it not time to let our student defend himself? After all, 
he is simply a mirror of the sum total of environments which have 
fashioned him. Let us imagine a student—not on the reader’s 
campus, of course—who enters the office of his professor and in 
earnest humility addresses thus the source of his learning: 

“O Exalted Oracle, I would speak with thee!”’ 

“So! It is thou, Lowly One! Enter!” 

“Wouldst thou, O Cup of Wisdom! take offense if I spake my 
mind?” 
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“The question, Abyss of Ignorance that thou art, doth betray 
lack of confidence in my scholarly tolerance! Speak!” 

“O Professor! promise that thou wilt take no offense! For 
what I have to say may wound thee deeply and this I would not!” 

“Speak, Thou of Unfruitful Promise, for I am a disciple of Truth, 
and Truth is tolerant!” 

“Much, O Well of Knowledge, hast thou criticized me and be- 
labored my attitudes. But art thou not in part responsible? Do 
not the soil and the tree flavor the fruit? Hast thou not in part 
created me in thine own image!” 

“What is this that thou sayest? Art Thou, O Lowly of the 
Lowliest! impugning me as the father of thy attitudes? Watch 
your step! I haven’t turned in my grades yet!” 

“But, O Professor! Thou didst promise not to take offense!” 

“Speak, Apostle of Things Unlearned! My scholarly objectiv- 
ity shields thee!”’ 

“Didst thou not tell my grandfather, of the class of ’99, that 
only thy department of Pyramidology was of value? Didst thou 
not condemn to him all other departments? Didst thou not tell 
these same things to my father, of the class of ’22? Hast thou 
not restricted the vision of thy students to Pyramidology? Have 
thy disciples not gone forth and taught that only in Pyramidology 
was salvation? And hast not thy conviction begot similar in- 
transigence in thy colleagues? Nay! Thou didst so veil thy 
horizon that thou didst lose, O Exalted Master, the concept of the 
unity of learning.” 

“Student! Less lowly in insight than I thought! Thou dost 
belabor me with humiliation. But speak! My scholarly toler- 
ance shields thee—even if I haven’t turned in my grades!” 

“O Professor! Hast thou kept up thy lecture notes? Alas! 
No! My father used, and I am using, my grandfather’s lecture 
notes which he took in thy class when thou wert a young man. 
Thy notes convey the nostalgia of faded albums and the fragrance 
of ancient attics. I am amazed that in thy lectures on ‘Migrating 
Pyramidology’ thou maketh no mention of the theory of Calabaza, 
nor of the studies of Passé and Vergangen, published in Jmter- 
national Antiquity.” 

“O Learned Student! Desist in thy discourse. I want those 
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references for my bibliography. Hast thou considered Pyramid- 
ology as a major? What grade didst thou receive last semester?” 

“A rank injustice! Thou dost merit more. But speak!” 

“O Pyramidal Scholar! Hast thou not inverted thy pyramid? 
Where is the broad and sturdy base on which thy pyramid of learn- 
ing formerly sat, majestic in incision, inclusive in implication, uni- 
versal in the phrase of Emerson that ‘the drop is a small ocean?’ 
Thy drop has evaporated, leaving but a mouldy sediment.” 

“Student! Thou quotest Emerson? Decidedly thou art a 
prodigy. I will make of thee a great pyramidologist!” 

“O Professor, canst thou aid in reforming me? Canst thou 
take more interest in me as a whole man? Canst thou forget thy 
inverted pyramid? Canst thou band with thy colleagues and im- 
pose upon thy disciples, who will teach my children, sound atti- 
tudes of intellectual curiosity, of eagerness to learn, of disdain for 
limitation in the assimilation and knowing of the world? Dost 
thou not blame the effect rather than the cause?” 

“Student! There is truth in thy utterance. This matter bears 
looking into. Perhaps the Dean should appoint a committee. . . . 
Student! I will expect thee to sign up for Pyramidology 309: 
that is, “The Exegetic Superiority of the Pyramidal Symbol.’ I 
will make of thee a great pyramidologist!” 


VI 


Is the situation hopeless? It would be presumptive to say so. 
It would be equally presumptive to be eloquent in optimism. A 
national spirit or attitude is a synthesis of so many complex ele- 
ments that proposed correctives for a given situation are often 
likely to be more idealistic than effectual. However, the elimi- 
nation or at least the effective modification of the attitudes 
discussed here might be partially achieved through the following 
means: 

(1) By requiring all high school students, who have the ability, 
to take college preparatory subjects. It should be the respon- 
sibility of every high school, no matter how small, to provide this 
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type of training for superior students—even if this involves trans- 
ferring them to other schools. 

(2) By putting teeth into the A.B. degree. Basic achievement 
in required courses covering all fields of the curriculum, during the 
freshman and sophomore year, should be substituted for the un- 
guided and elastic program of electives prevalent in most colleges. 
This basic and general preparation in the first two years should be 
followed by a lessening of emphasis on segmented instruction dur- 
ing the junior and senior year. The direction of learning should be 
steered so that its significance overflows the artificial boundaries of 
subjects and departments and conveys to the student notions of 
unity and depth. 

(3) By developing cosmopolitan points of view through the in- 
tellectual and emotional wedding of science and the humanities, of 
technology and the Beaux-Arts. Instead of thinking of one as a 
substitute for, or as the enemy of, the other, should we not recog- 
nize their identity in completeness and seek their amalgamation as 
an expression of national maturity? Is it not high time that the 
laboratory and the studio have tea together and liquidate their 
animadversions in a spirit of mature understanding, of amity, and 
of trust? 
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WHAT SHOULD THE COLLEGE DO? 


By JOHN E. HANKINS 


University of Kansas 


In times of crisis such as now exist in the world, men and women 
are brought to examine more closely the ideals by which they live, 
to slough off the complacent acceptance of things as they are, to 
seek within themselves and their past actions the causes of a catas- 
trophe which they hope to avoid in the future. To no group is 
such self-examination more important than to the college teachers 
of America, who strongly influence at a most impressionable time 
of life the youth who are to be the mature citizenry of the most 
powerful single nation on earth. Such a responsibility, indirect 
though it may seem, is not to be lightly dismissed, and its increas- 
ing importance may be easily shown from the rising enrollment 
figures in American colleges during the past generation. It is 
easy for us as teachers to forget the dignity of our high calling, to 
judge its value by the somewhat meager financial and social 
recognition often accorded it, but a moment’s consideration should 
assure us that those who guide the minds and help to form the 
characters of a nation’s youth have much to do with determining 
that nation’s destiny. 

It is particularly appropriate that the faculties of liberal arts 
colleges should concern themselves with the aims and accomplish- 
ments of education, since within our system of instruction the col- 
lege is the most advanced unit that concerns itself with general 
education, or education taken as a whole. Beyond it are various 
professional schools and specialized departmental programs in- 
volving intensive study within a limited range, but the college 
affords the last chance to give students a well-rounded training, to 

! The material of this article is in large measure a result of group discussions 
by the following members of the University of Kansas faculty: C. D. Clark 
(Sociology), A. W. Davidson (Chemistry), K.W. Davidson (Journalism), H. H. 


Lane (Zoology), C. P. Osborne (Philosophy), W. T. Paullin (History), E. O. 
Stene (Political Science), and J. E. Hankins (English). 
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impart a comprehensive view of life and the ability to meet its 
problems. It is highly important that college teachers should 
never lose sight of this general and inclusive function, as their own 
interest in special fields of knowledge may sometimes tempt them 
to do. 

In just this connection, however, the college today faces one of 
its gravest problems. Formerly, the traditional subjects of the 
liberal arts curriculum were almost the only materials actually 
taught to students through classroom instruction. Even such 
subjects as medicine and law were sometimes studied under private 
practitioners rather than in academic institutions; the apprentice 
system was the regular way of preparing for a specific trade or pro- 
fession. How widely this system has been replaced by organized 
instruction may be seen from the bare reference to such pro- 
fessional schools as Engineering, Education, and Business, to the 
wide variety of practical courses offered in Agriculture and Home 
Economics, to the instruction in such manual skills as barbering, 
typing, and mechanical repair work. The systematizing of knowl- 
edge and techniques in these and similar fields has made it possible 
to master them more quickly by class instruction. And therein 
lies the college’s problem. 

We should do well not to deprecate the value of such practical 
courses as those just mentioned. For girls, a course in Shorthand 
or Child Care, and for boys, a course in Crop Rotation or The 
Manufacture of Textiles, may contribute more to their future 
happiness and well-being than any single course in science or 
languages. The economic basis of life cannot be disregarded. 
Furthermore, such organized instruction may be used to give the 
student a professional pride in doing well work which too often is 
regarded as unrelieved drudgery. Nursing is an excellent example 
of an occupation which requires arduous labor, nervous strain, and 
distasteful tasks, but which is often practiced with an enthusiasm 
resulting from a professional sense of the importance of the work 
to be done. 

It is clear, therefore, that into the realm of formal education has 
\ been obtruded a wide variety of practical courses involving par- 
ticular techniques and skills which may be of great economic benefit 
to students in their future lives. There is no question that these 
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courses will continue to be taught, but it may well be questioned 
whether they should be taught in the college or taught somewhere 
else. The tendency at present seems to be to include them in the 
liberal arts curriculum, colleges extending their programs to include 
professional and vocational courses, while many strictly vocational 
schools have added “cultural” courses until they have become in 
name, and often in fact, liberal arts colleges. The arrangement is 
often expressed as “learning to live while learning to make a liv- 
ing,” or in some similar phrase. The danger here is that “‘learn- 
ing to make a living’’ will dominate the student’s thought to the 
exclusion of all else; hence we find many students and some in- 
structors expressing impatience with such subjects as languages 
and higher mathematics when they might be spending time on 
something “practical.” It is only fair to say that the reverse 
attitude is taken in some professional schools, where students are 
thought to have developed too narrowly professional a point of 
view and to need the broadening effects of a better general educa- 
tion. 

In considering so important a problem, the college faculties 
should take the lead and approach it in a spirit of compromise. It 
is foolish for teachers of the traditional subjects in effect to draw 
their skirts about them and cry, “Away, ye unclean ones!” to the 
newer vocational courses. The basis for including or excluding 
the latter is a matter of first importance for consideration by col- 
lege faculties, which should be willing to suggest possible ways of 
handling the whole problem in the most efficient manner. 

As an approach to the problem, we may arrange the possible 
subjects of instruction in three separate groups: (1) work which 
involves primarily the acquirement of manuai skills; (2) work 
which is designed to prepare the student for a specific profession 
but which requires a relatively high degree of mental effort and 
intellectual discipline; (3) work which is primarily cultural, pre- 
paring the student for a vocation only in the general sense that it 
develops his mind and helps him better to understand the world 
about him. 

The material in this third group has traditionally been the 
particular province of the liberal arts college and should continue 
to be its primary interest. The college should seek to develop a stu- 
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dent’s mind by making him cognizant of the several fields of know!l- 
edge, by stimulating him to a thoughtful interest in them, and by 
assisting him to form a rational basis for the moral and aesthetic 
judgments which will determine the course of his life. This must 
ever be the first duty of the college, and the major emphasis should 
always be directed toward the accomplishment of this end. 

Granted this assumption, however, to what extent shall the 
college accept material from the first two groups, the vocational 
and professional subjects? It is at once obvious that there is a 
certain amount of overlapping. Chemistry may be a vocational 
course for a pharmacist and a cultural course for an artist. For 
prospective teachers, almost any subject that they may be called 
upon to teach is vocational. The test should be whether a course 
is cultural as well as vocational, whether it serves to broaden one’s 
mental horizon or centers attention upon some particular skill or 
technique. 

It is also evident that, by our tests of mental effort and in- 
tellectual discipline, many so-called professional courses are quite 
as difficult as the traditional subjects of the liberal arts curriculum. 
Here the important question for the college is, not how much of such 
professional work the student may be allowed to take, but how 
much of the traditional curriculum he can afford to omit. In 
recent years we have crowded more material into four years of 
college work and have tended to squeeze out those courses which 
seem not to have an immediate practical value. Such a procedure 
inevitably vitiates our ideal of a well-rounded educaticn. Pos- 
sible solutions are the development of curricula requiring addi- 
tional time for completion and the granting of several different 
degrees by the college, some allowing more specialization than 
others. 

As educators, we must also face the problem of those courses 
involving manual skills, which do not require a high degree of 
intellectual effort, but which may be of great economic benefit to 
the student in his later life. In many cases this work is handled 
in vocational schools, where emphasis on cultural matters is dis- 
tinctly secondary; yet there is an increasing demand for a program 
which will give the student both the manual and the intellectual 
training. Here the danger to the college is definite, arising from 
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the fact that many applicants for the manual training will not 
have the intellectual ability or interest to do the work of the 
traditional college curriculum, in which case the general quality 
of instruction will inevitably gravitate toward their level. The 
college will find its aims and purposes changed in spite of itself, 
and a narrow careerism substituted for its former concept of a 
well-rounded education. 

While vocational training will occupy a place of importance in 
the educational system, it should not be extensively adopted by 
the liberal arts college. The college may allow credit toward a 
liberal arts degree for a limited number of professional courses 
which require a high level of mental effort. In so far as any 
manual arts courses are allowed a place in the college curriculum, 
however, they should carry either no credit or greatly reduced 
credit toward a liberal arts degree. In many cases, the establish- 
ment of a competent vocational guidance and employment service 
would serve the students’ needs as well as the introduction of 
manual arts courses. 

It is important that our liberal arts colleges retain their essen- 
tial character of places for the development of mind through a 
broad, general culture, for they are the only institutions in our 
society which serve such a purpose. Possibly some colleges would 
better serve themselves and society by becoming vocational schools, 
and possibly many students now in college should be in vocational 
schools; but the distinction between the two types of institutions 
should be clearly understood and preserved. We should not try 
to keep the liberal arts label while sacrificing its substance. 


II 


In seeking to preserve the liberal arts tradition, it is desirable 
that we ask ourselves what we expect from it and wherein its 
excellences or deficiencies may lie. Let us come at once to the 
gravest question now confronting the colleges. In a conference of 
young college graduates, as reported by Dr. Robert M. Hutchins 
in McCall’s Magazine for October, 1939, the group voted that 
“the greatest defect of the present educational system is that it is 
not primarily concerned with the aims of human life.” The con- 
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text makes clear that they were thinking in terms of ideals which 
should guide life. Elsewhere in the report, members of the group 
expressed the need for something that could be believed with 
conviction, for positive ideals worthy of unwavering support. 

Without any question, this feeling of confusion and bewilder- 
ment, sometimes of futility, sometimes of “‘rootlessness,” is widely 
felt among young people today. They seek for some stable sup- 
port in the midst of a crumbling world. To many of them the 
Rock of Ages no longer suffices; religion as they know it does not 
seem a sufficient answer. Since their confusion is often shared 
by their elders, we may well ask what has brought such a con- 
dition into being. The following points seem pertinent: 

1. Man’s knowledge of the universe is derived through his 
senses, through his observation of the physical world, including 
himself and others of his species. To go beyond the range of his 
senses, he must apply his powers of intellect to such concrete 
observations as he has, and in his speculations on the ultimate cause 
he judges the character of the creator by the nature of the things 
created. Man’s understanding of nature, plus the lessons of 
human experience, will determine his mores, or moral code, and 
the form of his religious and philosophic ideas. This is true, 
whether or not we accept the belief in divine revelation, since the 
seer must always present his vision in terms which his audience 
will understand; i. ¢., in terms of the natural world as they know 
it. It follows that, as man’s verifiable knowledge of the physical 
universe expands and changes, so will his religious and philosophic 
conclusions change, frequently in minor details, occasionally in 
more fundamental assumptions. 

2. In arriving at general principles, man hungers for absolute 
certainty, while the best that he can attain is a tentative assump- 
tion—even our basic laws of natural science are unverifiable 
hypotheses. This craving for certainty drives men in different 
directions. A few seek to push the bounds of knowledge yet 
farther into the unknown and examine the basic assumptions of 
their age with a view toward modifying them. The majority find 
it easier to accept their assumptions as certainties, to let their 
thoughts become crystallized, so to speak. After every great 
period of discovery and mental ferment, such a crystallization 
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tends to set in, with men resting comfortably in traditional views 
and occasionally defending them with fanatical intensity. It is 
not unusual for later adherents of a creed to be far more dog- 
matic and extreme in asserting its correctness than were those 
who formulated it in the first place. 

3. In the present age, the accelerated speed of scientific dis- 
covery makes difficult the formulation of any system of thought 
based on the physical world which is not subject to immediate 
modification. Furthermore, the degree of precision attained in 
the natural sciences makes many people impatient with the less 
precise results which are possible in other fields of thought. The 
scientific temper which rejects conclusions not verified by experi- 
ment causes some individuals to dismiss contemptuously all re- 
ligious and philosophic ideas which cannot be similarly verified. 
This tendency is unfortunately strengthened by the militant dog- 
matists who admit no possible error in an established religious 
creed and who breed an exasperated but equally ill-founded dog- 
matism in opponents to their point of view. 

4. Modern college teachers have developed to a high degree 
the power of analysis, but to a much lesser degree the power of 
synthesis. Many teachers deliberately attempt to shock a student 
out of his previously held views which they feel to be incorrect, 
so that he may arrive at new conclusions on the basis of more 
accurate knowledge. Too often they leave him floundering, with 
a sense of lost values and a doubt that any values whatever are 
valid. He either tries to put the question from his mind or retreats 
into a shallow cynicism which masks his own inadequacy to cope 
with the problem. 

It is just here that the teacher’s greater experience should be of 
most aid to the student, in helping him to synthesize the various 
elements of his knowledge, to fit what he is learning into his pre- 
vious scheme of facts and ideas. Often the teacher’s most valuable 
contribution is not in imparting his own particular synthesis, or 
philosophy of life, but in making the student feel that an intelli- 
gent synthesis is possible, that there is no reason for despair. 

Perhaps we may illustrate this process of synthesis by the most 
celebrated historic instance of scientific discovery in conflict with 
religious belief, the trial of Galileo for insisting that the earth 
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revolved about the sun instead of the sun about the earth. The 
student might be shown that the Church’s conception of the earth 
as the fixed, immovable center of the universe was formerly the 
best scientific opinion available and not merely a dictum borrowed 
from scriptural writings. Upon this conception the Church erected 
a vast system of symbolic teachings, with each planet having its 
particular significance and the entire universe whirling around the 
earth every twenty-four hours, moved by the blessed angels, 
whom God had created for this especial purpose. Small wonder 
that many sincere churchmen felt Galileo’s theory to be dangerous 
for the Church. Yet its final acceptance had none of the expected 
dire consequences. Much of religion’s symbolic superstructure 
lost its meaning, but the deeper idea of an orderly universe mani- 
festing a central controlling intellect had as much validity as be- 
fore. And this corresponds with the fact that the seeming oppo- 
sition between the earlier theory of Ptolemy and the later theory 
of Copernicus and Galileo was not so complete as it appeared. 
Behind the disagreement as to which heavenly body revolved 
around the other was a more fundamental perception that the sun 
and earth had a definite pattern of motion with relation to each 
other, that this pattern could be accurately determined and used 
to predict eclipses and similar phenomena. The second theory 
was a modification rather than a reversal of the first; the first 
was not so much false as only partially true. Similarly, almost 
every belief, scientific or otherwise, which has been widely held 
by the human race, has an element of truth in it and is the founda- 
tion stone of later knowledge. Hence the vast importance of a 
historical perspective in every field of study, for we can under- 
stand the present only by knowing the past. 

By such illustrations as this, and by other means, the teacher 
can help the students in the difficult problem of synthesizing their 
past and present ideas. Needless to say, he should never show 
contempt for their cherished beliefs, nor should he encourage 
such a contempt in them. Ahn irritating result of our present 
emphasis on “independent thinking” is the self-assurance with 
which so many callow fledglings pass their ignorant verdicts on 
the accumulated wisdom of the ages. A respect for the opinions 
of other men, living or dead, does not preclude a refutation of 
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their errors and is more conducive to genuine wisdom than an 
attitude of assumed superiority. 


Ill 


We shall agree, I think, that the attainment of an integrated 
view of life—what we may call a synthesis—should be a primary 
aim of the liberal arts college, and that academic studies, however 
excellently taught, are not complete unless the student gains some 
perception of their importance in the whole field of knowledge 
and in his own life. It is therefore well to consider briefly the 
several divisions of the curriculum from this point of view. 

First we may mention certain utilitarian subjects which have a 
cultural value, but are primarily tool courses, furnishing the keys 
to unlock new horizons of knowledge. Such are the first courses in 
writing and in speech, the introductory courses in foreign lan- 
guages, exercises in formal logic, and the study of laboratory tech- 
niques. These may be compared with learning the notes in music 
and practicing scales on the piano in that they are preliminary 
to more satisfying work. They are all of the highest importance, 
though it is not always necessary to teach them in separate 
courses. For instance, John Milton agreed with some modern 
educators that extensive courses in Latin were not necessary. 
Instead, he suggested, after some rudimentary instruction all of a 
student’s other courses, such as history, geography, and mathe- 
matics, should be taught from Latin textbooks and conducted in 
the Latin tongue, a procedure which would make unnecessary any 
concentrated study of the language as such. It was a heroic 
proposal, to which neither his own age nor ours has been able to 
measure up. But the principle is sound. Particularly as regards 
rhetoric and logic, effective self-expression and accurate reasoning 
from premises to conclusions are necessary in all fields of knowl- 
edge and should be the concern of every instructor. 

Among the major fields of knowledge, the natural sciences, 
including mathematics, occupy a highly important place. They 
have to do with the nature of the physical universe, and since 
observation of the physical world must be the concrete basis for 
all speculative thought, science must be the foundation of philoso- 
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phy. Conclusions based upon facts can have validity only in so 
far as the facts are correct. Every student should have some 
knowledge of scientific facts and of the methods by which they 
are ascertained. Natural science, properly taught, has several 
incidental values. First, it provides training in orderly thinking 
and the careful arrangement of one’s knowledge. Second, it 
teaches the student to distinguish between evidence and proof, 
for an erroneous assumption is more glaringly revealed by the 
results than in any other branch of study. Third, it develops a 
practical turn of mind, the habit of solving a problem in terms 
of the particular factors involved rather than trying to force it 
into some general ideological mold. Fourth, it encourages a 
student to “face the facts” and to discard erroneous ideas which 
result from his own prejudices or from earlier teaching. A possible 
danger is that the student of science will deliberately narrow his 
vision by flatly rejecting all ideas and values which cannot be 
precisely determined by the experimental method. 

In contemplating the universe, the human mind proceeds in 
two ways, the moral and the aesthetic. The word “moral,” used 
in its broad sense as derived from “mores,” implies a study of 
human experience in order to determine a right conduct of life. 
The historian records the way men have acted in the past. The 
social scientist studies men en masse, the relations of social groups 
to each other and to their environment. The ethicist studies the 
conduct problems of individual men in their relations with other 
individuals. The psychologist seeks to determine why men act 
as they do, to find in man’s physical organism the secret of his 
mental impulses. All of them should have a common aim: through 
a study of human experience, to perceive the errors of the past 
and to avoid errors in the future, in order to increase the sum total 
of human happiness. 

The aesthetic approach adds to the rational contemplation of 
the world and man a stimulus of the emotions and a quickening of 
the imagination. It is concerned with a sense of beauty and is 
best exemplified in literature and the fine arts. It succeeds best 
by bringing students in direct contact with great utterances of 
great minds, rather than through a second-hand interpretation. 
It can enrich life and raise the mind at intervals above the pedes- 
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trian, workaday world. It can invest factual material with an 
intense and deeply felt personal meaning. One has only to think 
of Shelley’s The Cloud as an exercise in natural science, or of 
Edwin Markham’s The Man with the Hoe as a study in social 
science, to realize how greatly poetic utterance can illuminate 
and give significance to such material. Whatever has been nobly 


felt in the world is the subject matter of the humanities, and to 


neglect it is to breed a generation of earthbound, trivial minds in- 
capable of sensing the wonder of the creation with which they 
deal. 

Finally, we come to those subjects which attempt to synthesize 
all the materials just mentioned, to use the entire range of human 
knowledge as a basis for the perception of ultimate truth. These 
are philosophy and religion. They have been lately somewhat 
neglected in academic work, partly because of doctrinal disputes, 
partly because of a feeling that they have grown. static, that 
nothing new is to be said about them. Yet in every age they have 
represented the culmination of man’s intellectual effort. Certainly 
it is hard to think of any person as truly cultured if he has not 
some knowledge of the history of philosophy and of comparative 
religion. Philosophy surveys mankind and man’s background of 
the cosmos, then seeks to determine their ultimate cause and the 
eternal principles which rule them. Religion accepts the conclu- 
sions of philosophy and adds thereto the intense desire to orient 
oneself in the universe, to govern one’s span of earthly life in 
accordance with the eternal principles, a desire which may or 
may not be accompanied by the expectation of an eternal reward. 
No other incentive to noble effort is half so powerful as the religious 
impulse or can inspire men to such enduring fortitude. It is true 
that religion develops a variety of opinions which sometimes result 
in acrimonious debate or open strife, yet most disputes are on 
relatively minor points and not on central principles. In the 
Christian religion, for example, men who think only of the validity 
of the miracles or the preferred forms of baptism should not forget 
the Commandments, the Beatitudes, the Golden Rule, and the 
supreme self-abnegation of the last hours upon the cross. 

In teaching material of any kind, we can freely commit ourselves 
to one ideal, the search for truth. We can show that thinkers of the 
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past with whom we may disagree were also engaged in this search, 
but that to them was vouchsafed only a partial revelation of the 
truth, as ours is also partial though somewhat clearer than theirs. 
We can suggest that this eternal search is itself an ideal worthy of 
our greatest efforts, which may advance a little the mental horizon 
of mankind. We can point out the fallacy underlying the assump- 
tion of modern totalitarianism: that, since man cannot attain to 
absolute truth, he is justified in taking some particular point of 
view and reasoning that whatever subserves that point of view is 
therefore the truth. No more pernicious error was ever set forth 
to perplex the human spirit. For this encourages men to do what 
they are too prone to do anyway, to rationalize their prejudices 
or their selfish desires. They can always say that their course is 
the true one from the point of view of personal vantage, or national 
interest, or welfare of their social group. Truth is the very reverse 
of this, seeking to divest itself of personal prejudices, antagonisms, 
and selfish interests before forming a judgment. While mankind 
may not attain to absolute truth, the only valid ideal is to approach 
absolute truth as closely as possible. Only thus can ever be 
realized in its essential meaning the promise of the Great Teacher: 


“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
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ACCELERATION’S ARTFUL AID 


By ROBERT WITHINGTON 
Smith College 


Alice could never quite make out, in thinking it over afterwards, 
how it was that they began: all she remembers is, that they were 
running hand in hand, and the Queen went so fast that it was all 
she could do to keep up with her: and still the _— kept crying 
“Faster! Faster!” but Alice felt she cou/d not go faster, though she 
had no breath left to say so. 

The most curious part of the thing was that the trees and the 
other things round them never changed their places at all: however 
fast they went, they never seemed to pass anything. “I wonder if 
all the things move along with us?” thought poor puzzled Alice. 
And the Queen seemed to guess her thoughts, for she cried, “‘Faster! 
Don’t try to talk!” 

Not that Alice had any idea of doing that. She felt as if she 
would never be able to talk again, she was getting so much out of 
breath: and still the Queen cried “Faster! Faster!” and dragged 
ws along. “‘Are we nearly there?” Alice managed to pant out at 
ast. 

“Nearly there!” the Queen repeated. “Why, we passed it ten 
minutes ago! Faster!” And they ran for a time in silence, with 
the wind whistling in Alice’s ears, and almost blowing her hair off 
her head, she fancied. 

“Now! Now!” cried the Queen. “Faster! Faster!” And they 
went so fast that at last they seemed to skim through the air, 
hardly touching the ground with their feet, till suddenly, just as 
Alice was getting quite exhausted, they stopped, and she found 
herself sitting on the ground, breathless and giddy. 

The Queen propped her up against a tree, and said kindly, 
“You may rest a little now.” 

Alice looked round her in great surprise. “Why, I do believe 
we've been under this tree the whole time! Everything’s just as 
it was!’ 

“Of course it is,” said the Queen. “What would you have it?” 

“Well, in our country,” said Alice, still panting a little, ““you’d 
generally get to somewhere else—if you ran very fast for a long 
time, as we’ve been doing.” 

“A slow sort of country!” said the Queen. “Now, here, you see, 
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it takes all the running you can do, to keep in the same place. If 


you want to get somewhere else, you must run twice as fast as 
that!’ 


Through the Looking-Glass, ch. ii 


Lewis Carroll has many a message for adults as well as for the 
children, and we may apply the above passage to acceleration, 
which had not lifted itself above the academic horizon when the 
late Dean Hellems of Colorado produced his delightful “Alice and 
Education,” more than thirty years ago.! He would have been the 
first to see its timeliness, and we may be sure would have found 
Alice the representative of the undergraduate body, while the 
Queen might suggest Faculty, Administration, or even the Govern- 
ment. Whoever started it, “Faster! Faster!” became the cry, and, 
convinced that we need acceleration’s artful aid at this crisis in the 
world’s history, the colleges and universities vie with each other in 
answering the appeal. The danger is that a temporary need 
will become a permanent educational policy without due considera- 
tion on the part of academic governors, and that future college 
generations will be hurried down the path of learning in auto- 
mobiles de luxe, with no chance to absorb the beauties of the 
countryside as they go, and find themselves ejected at the way 
station labelled A.B. with little more than basic skilis in limited 
fields, and no broad view of any subject. If education is an 
American birthright, the people may discover that it has been 
taken from them by their own educational leaders, in a mistaken 
enthusiasm for a speeding-up process which should never have 
been more than temporary. 


II 


It may be well to have in mind just what we mean by accelera- 
tion and to consider whether all forms are to be deplored. We 
have long had a certain kind at those places where students get 
their degrees in three years, taking summer courses or extra work 
during the winter terms. Members of the Faculty who taught 


1See the Atlantic Monthly, 1913; reprinted in The King’s Market (Boulder, 
1929); Pp. 23-49. 
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in the summer sessions did so on a voluntary basis, and were paid a 
salary separate and distinct from their regular remuneration for 
the normal academic year; they were often invited to give courses 
at other institutions, and from these visits host and guest both 
benefited, financially and intellectually. 

A new acceleration may mean that students will be required 
to take their degrees in three calendar rather than in four academic 
years; this will mean that the institution will be operated without 
any “long” vacations, and might mean that the Faculty would 
not be paid any more for the extra time devoted to instruction. 
In some places the establishment of summer courses has not en- 
couraged many students to accelerate; sometimes Faculty members 
do not advocate acceleration unless there are particular reasons 
for it; and already some institutions have closed their recently 
established summer schools, and are sending their accelerating 
students to those nearby. 

This subject can be approached from two points of view: that 
of the teacher and that of the student. A third point of view— 
that of the nation, or the government—may be left out of account, 
for in so far as that sees gains from acceleration, they come from 
the accomplishment of the student. The cry of “Faster!” does not 
always mean “Better!” and we must learn that to get a thing done 
quickly is not always to get it done well; there is truth in the old 
proverb, “More haste, less speed.”” When its work is speeded up, 
the Faculty labors at a disadvantage (as well as the students in 
the same circumstances), and it should not be held responsible for 
the shortcomings which acceleration is bound to produce. The 
Faculty should show that certain subjects cannot be accelerated— 
even with the best will in the world—and it should refuse to launch 
fledglings, ill-prepared to meet the problems before them, into the 
world—as army and navy officers hesitate to send half-trained 
troops and crews into a fight. If Annapolis and West Point have 
not accelerated, it is perhaps because they recognize that their 
present speed is the maximum for efficient results, and that mere 
speed is not a desideratum. 

As long as the nation needs certain abilities, asking us to furnish 
equipped students for the “war effort” as soon as possible, we are 
bound to countenance acceleration; but this is not to admit that, 
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as a principle, it should survive the war. Not only can some sub- 
jects not be hurried, but there are limits to what a student can take 
in. Two half-hour singing lessons are worth more than one two- 
hour lesson, unbroken. When a scientist is experimenting, he 
cannot speed the normal processes of Nature; the clock may strike, 
but the developments go on—not even a vacation will stop them. 
Where acceleration is called for, it is on the level of skills; the 
students are not asked to reason why, but to do the job as ef- 
ficiently as possible. This training becomes mechanical, and 
turns undergraduates into skilled workmen rather than into artists 
or scientists. We may allow such a procedure for the “dura- 
tion,” but it will not provide a community of scholars for the 
future. When the faculty serve as foremen, and the students as 
apprentices, we get indoctrination—which is not education; and 
the undergraduates cannot develop a long view of history, lan- 
guage, philosophy, or civilization; they cannot be correctly called 
“liberal,” and will not be fitted to lead our country once we regain 
the paths of peace. 

It is hard to predict the effect of acceleration on the health of 
either students or Faculty.' It is quite certain, as I have just 
noted, that insight and wisdom will not be facilitated by accelera- 
tion. Valuable as scientific studies are for war, the humanities will 
be needed at the peace table—where the language will not be that of 
a phrasebook and a victrola. The enthusiasm and perspective of 
the teacher will perhaps suffer under increased pressure—are more 
likely to, if there is no financial reward to complement a glow 
from the conscience. Our Association has wisely taken the posi- 
tion that when members of the Faculty teach during the summer 
term they should receive additional remuneration. Frequently 
they do; but there are outstanding exceptions to this practice, 
which cast no kudos on some of our oldest and most prominent 
universities. An administration which has not yet learned that 
when the Faculty is worn out by all work and no pay it may have 
difficulty in replacing them; or a president who forgets that he 


1“*Accelerated and uninterrupted programs have produced jaded faculties 
while the postponement of research has made stagnant ones.” (Edward C. Kirk- 
land, Annual Report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, Bulletin 
of American Association of University Professors, Vol. 30, No. 1, page 14.) 
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cannot carry on the curriculum without the help of those whom 
(with a businessman’s bias) he regards as not very independent 
“hired help” destroys the professional position which the As- 
sociation has helped us achieve; but these questions exist inde- 
pendently of acceleration. Some colleagues maintain that, even 
without acceleration, it takes all the running we can do to keep in 
the same place; to get somewhere else we must run twice as fast. 
Though the Faculty members who teach in the summer schools 
founded to take care of accelerating students may receive extra 
compensation, the proportion of Faculty members called for this 
task does not always meet the number of applicants who would 
like to be chosen. This has a Biblical precedent. 

Every teacher will decide for himself how free he is to refuse an 
invitation to teach in acceleration courses. Does a question of 
“patriotism” enter in? Is there an obligation, on the part of the 
Faculty, to meet any demand the student-body may furnish? or to 
use our academic plants to full capacity—even if teachers and 
students change from term to term? To make this last point an 
argument for acceleration is a mistake. One might as well argue 
against building a college chapel if the structure were not to be 
used by three eight-hour shifts, stepping-up the output of religion. 

Granted that the physical college and the Faculty are able and 
willing to endure acceleration—which, as I have observed, we have 
long had at those places which grant a degree for three years of 
intensive work—and that in cases of necessity it is well that the 
opportunity be kept available for undergraduates, let us refuse to 
admit that such a program is equivalent to, or better than, the 
more usual four-year curriculum—let us even maintain that educa- 
tion will suffer if three years becomes the norm. 


III 


When we look at the matter from the point of view of the 
student, two considerations present themselves: what do we 
mean by education, and can the process be hastened to advantage? 
Are colleges like factories or greenhouses—or are they a kind of 
laboratory where mind and spirit are developed? Are students 
like the passive product of a machine, the finishing of which can 
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easily be speeded if occasion demands? Are they like vegetation 
which can be brought to a kind of maturity in a hothouse—losing, 
the while, vitality in the process of forced ripening? Or are they 
living souls, which grow in the classroom and out of it, helped not 
only by their teachers but by their contemporaries? The first is 
rather indoctrination than education; the second perhaps re- 
sembles private tutoring, which is better than nothing, but is not 
education at its best; only the third can produce the results which 
make our colleges proud. It may irk some of our colleagues to 
realize that undergraduates play an important part in the educa- 
tive process; but they must admit that a full college course cannot 
be given over the radio to an isolated individual (though every 
college lecture be repeated verbatim); that even an extension 
course is not quite the equivalent of residence in academic groves. 
The Associate in Arts is not the Bachelor of Arts, and we recognize 
a distinction. 

In calling attention to that side of college spirit which is nur- 
tured by the students, I do not minimize the importance of the 
Faculty; the college could hardly get along without us, and I am 
sure we are not forgotten when the alumni return to alma mater. 
The professional schools show another side of the personality of the 
institution—perhaps that of the asper pater—and here the Faculty 
is even more appreciated. It is perhaps less desirable to attempt 
acceleration at this level than in the college, for the graduate schools 
cannot indoctrinate; they encourage the scientific approach to the 
material involved, and recognize the value of time as an element of 
education. The obstetrician who officiated at the birth of Mac- 
duff dealt with an exceptional case; if we have no knowledge of 
the mother’s fate, we know her child grew up. So we assume 
that the students, untimely ripped from alma mater, will survive— 
and we trust that the institution will not suffer from the operation; 
but it is not a practice to be established as normal at either the 
undergraduate or the graduate level. 

If a student can stay on the campus for the four full years, he 
gains more than four times the benefit of one year. He may gain 
more than three times as much from one course as from any one of 
three other courses—there is no rule of thumb. Some educators 
are too much inclined to apply statistics—to reduce education to 
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formulae—to overlook the imponderable spiritual values (which 
are less obvious in indoctrination). These are the people who 
might defend acceleration as a permanent policy, perhaps feeling 
that the hundred “‘best” volumes can easily be read in half the 
time consumed by students now, and that a college degree is merely 
the sign of books absorbed, courses taken, hours turned into credits. 
When the majority of our educators take this view, the victory of 
the mechanical over the spiritual will be complete, and there will 
be no reason to oppose acceleration. 

College memories, enthusiasms, and intellectual stimulus are 
primarily rooted in personalities—of our teachers, fellow-students, 
and sometimes of those from the outside world who have come to 
visit us. Of course, books play their part, and one cannot neglect 
the “three |’s” of higher learning: lecture, library, and labora- 
tory; nor can one overlook the habits of inquiry, accuracy, punc- 
tuality, which many students acquire in college—perhaps some- 
times unconsciously. But if our campuses have a shade more 
soothing and a sunlight more dear than descend on less privileged 
earth (as the poet maintains), it is because the good and the great, 
in their beautiful prime, through our precincts have musingly trod, 
as they gave us sweetness and light. It is unfortunate to cut such 
companionship short when the exigencies of the times do not de- 
mand it. 

A college course has been likened to a millpond, which, covering a 
large area superficially, stores up the power to turn the millwheel 
when it gets into the narrow race which is specialization. And 
if the time spent in college is shortened, and the curriculum further 
restricted to subjects of immediate pragmatic value (with a view to 
the war rather than to the postwar needs), the pond cannot be as 
large, nor can it generate as much power as it should—and the 
individual is bound to suffer a loss. An institution can keep its 
doors open twelve months a year by staggering the work of its 
staff; but the students cannot be staggered, if they are to get the 
full “‘benefits”’ of acceleration—although there comes a time when 
they can take no more knowledge in, and must interrupt their 
course in order to retain any benefit from it. At best they will 
resemble the American family which reduced their sightseeing to a 
system: when they arrived in Venice, father took the canals, 
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mother the churches, daughter the galleries, and son the palaces. 
In the evening they got together and compared notes, boasting that 
what they had not seen of Venice in a day was not worth seeing. 
Here is acceleration in full swing; duty done in the shortest pos- 
sible time, with no thought of individual benefits derived from it, 
or pleasure produced by it. Such a life has no amenities—which 
are not included in the universe of the statistician. 

Bearing in mind that half a loaf is better than no bread, but 
does not equal a whole loaf, let us fight this tendency in education. 
Education is not dough plus crust—with a rise out of the 
undergraduate thrown in; the wise men do not all come from the 
yeast. If a method of speeding the baking period be discovered, 
will the product be improved? Education is a long process, and 
until the present time the American people have felt that one 
cannot have too much—though they sympathize with Mr. Hackit, 
who, hearing of those too high learnt to have common sense, re- 
marked: “I should say that’s a bad sort of eddication as makes 
folks unreasonable.”’ If ours did that, the more acceleration we 


could get, the better. The contrary being true, we must assume 
that acceleration’s aid is rather artful than straightforward; that 
while it may serve for training, it hardly provides a secure founda- 
tion for the education we are building for the future. 
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THE SALARY SITUATION AT QUAELIBET 
UNIVERSITY 


By RIDENDO DICENS VERUM 


In January of 1944 an elderly professor of Quaelibet University 
began to get seriously concerned over the prospects for his declin- 
ing years. He observed that he could expect nothing better than 
retirement, in five and one-half years from that date, upon an 
annual income little if any larger than fifty per cent of his salary at 
the time, despite the many increased costs of medical and other 
services to which most persons at the age of seventy and above are 
often liable. 

He received no substantial encouragement in the higher ad- 
ministrative levels when he mentioned the topic of some measure 
of salary adjustment in the near future. Unhappily he is possessed 
of a slightly irascible disposition whenever he suspects that he is 
not getting altogether generous treatment, although upon occasion 
he has been known to act as though he were no less soft in the 
heart than hard in the head. Accordingly, although he clearly 
realized that his behavior would be quite unlike that of the great 
majority of his colleagues in this Casper Milquetoast profession,! 
he decided none the less actually to try to do something about it. And 
so, he presented the problem in a letter to some of his colleagues. 

This effort was made, of course, primarily for himself and his 
wife, because they are precisely the very two persons for whose 
well-being he is generally held to be responsible by the laws of 
both God and man; but also, and secondarily, with the general 
good in mind of large numbers of his own class, whose condition 
was, presumably, seldom-better, and, much too frequently, far 
worse than his own. 

1The Editor of this Bulletin has appropriately remarked that the academic 
world “‘suffers from too much timidity and gentility.’”” Perhaps we have been a 
little too thoroughly “‘educated,”” according to the second sense of the verb “‘to 


educate,” as recorded in the 1938 edition of The Standard Dictionary, to wit: 
“educate ... 2. To render harmless by cultivation.”—R. D. V. 
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Some of the more pleasant results (the less pleasant ones he finds 
no satisfaction in recalling just now) of his jehad, together with a 
select few of the attendant circumstances, during the past seven 
months, he hopes may be found to possess such elements of intrin- 
sic interest as to warrant their being set forth before a larger audi- 
ence than that of even the Quaelibet University, to which he still 
belonged, at the time of inditing the present screed (August 3, 
1944). 

In the main, a roughly chronological order of presentation will 


be followed. 


The Circular Letter to Colleagues 


Dear Colleague: 

The imminence of the first income tax return required for the 
Year of Grace 1944 moves me to consume some of your time with a 
few comments upon the pecuniary status of the University Staff, 
especially those engaged in teaching and research, for they are the 
ones I know most about. Much of what I write may apply also 
to the administrative staff as well, but there will be many better 
judges of their situation than I am. 

Let me start with a quite frank statement of my own case, 
partly because I know it best, and partly also because, although 
not extreme, it yet is distinctly disturbing—at least to me. 

My salary falls in one of the higher brackets, and still I do 
not look forward with entire complacency towards the remainder 
of my life-span. After paying all debts incurred for my higher 
education (that took my first five years here, through i914, but 
fifteen years all told after graduation from college in 1899), and 
completing in a respectable fashion the education of my children, 
with a final year of travel and study in a European University 
(that took the next fourteen years, through 1928), it became neces- 
sary to finish payments upon my house (six additional years, 
through 1934), and then I expected to be able to lay aside, in safe 
investments, during the last fifteen years of my employment at 
this institution (1934-49), a sum almost sufficient to make up the 
slightly more than 50 per cent deficit in income which I expect to 
experience upon retirement; so that my wife and I, in our declin- 
ing years, might not have to live in relative meagreness and want, 
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and be unable to afford proper medical and other forms of care and 
attention. 

I now find, five and one-half years before reaching the age of re- 
tirement, that this program is no longer possible of attainment. 
Partly owing to prolonged and expensive illness on the part now 
of my wife and now myself, private expenditure upon my own 
research by way of travel and the hiring of assistants, amounting 
to about seven and one-half thousand dollars, and the necessity of 
affording certain pecuniary assistance to my children; and partly 
owing totwo world wars, twoinflations, one severe depression (during 
a part of which time my salary was reduced), the loss of the privil- 
ege of income tax exemption on a salary paid by the state, without 
any corresponding compensation whatsoever (my loss under this 
heading alone amounting to almost 20 per cent of my total salary), 
and one period of already heavy, and soon to become much heavier, 
federal taxation, I am able to save annually scarcely one-half as 
much as I had previously expected to lay aside. Unless, there- 
fore, my salary is increased substantially during the remainder of 
my active service, I face the disheartening prospect of being com- 
pelled to spend my last years upon a substantially lowered stand- 
ard of living, and therefore without the ability to meet any of the 
highly expensive emergencies which are apt to befall a person after 
he has passed his sixty-eighth birthday. 

Now, of course, the University can be under no obligation of any 
sort to compensate me for the heavy expenses of the first class 
which I have listed above—I mean, illness, my own research, and 
pecuniary assistance to my children. But I do feel that for cer- 
tain additional expenses of the second class, in particular the loss 
of the privilege of income tax exemption, as an employee of a State 
in the Union, and especially for the increased cost of living since 
1939, which seems already to be somewhere between 25.2 and 43 
per cent (to quote two widely current estimates, one by an agency 
of the Federal Government, the other by the American Federation 
of Labor), and which is steadily and unavoidably rising all the 
time, the University does bear a very distinct responsibility. 

Accordingly, I prefer herewith the formal request that, in my 
own case, steps be taken to increase my salary during the next bi- 
ennium by at least 40 per cent, in order to offset my loss in real in- 
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come. This raise, if provided, I should not regard as in any sense 
an advance in salary, nor even as a complete compensation for un- 
anticipated reductions of real income in ways for which I was in no 
sense responsible, because I am as eager as any other patriotic citi- 
zen to take on my full share in meeting the expenses of the present 
War; but merely as a partial compensation for losses, not merely 
of actual income, as in the case of the income tax exemption, but 
also of the purchasing power of such income as was left. 

What raises in salary might be needed for other groups of the 
staff of the University, I cannot say, but their needs, I should 
judge, might very well be, by and large, as great as my own, or even 
greater. 

Upon the importance of maintaining, at least upon the same 
level as that which has previously obtained, the “‘real income” of 
employees of the University, in comparison with the income of 
other social groups, in particular, laboring men, financiers, indus- 
trialists, professional men, and farmers, I should not need to expa- 
tiate. It ought to go almost without saying that unless something 
is done, and that promptly, to improve the present status of our 
profession, it will soon be filled with mediocrities, or worse, who if 
once admitted cannot possibly be eliminated for at least a couple 
of generations, while the effects of their incompetence might well 
prove disastrous for centuries yet tocome. And this is largely be- 
cause we are now entering upon a period of world-wide competition 
in every field, which will be of a hitherto altogether unprecedented 
intensity and ruthlessness, not merely with our former enemies, but 
even with our present friends and allies. 

As the case now stands, a person must be either ascetic, saintly, 
married to an affluent wife, or else slightly “touched,” in order to 
choose University teaching and research as a career. But Uni- 
versities must be staffed with a professoriate, the members of which 
are not merely just normal human beings, but are clearly superior 
specimens of the race, not afraid of free competition “‘and no holds 
barred” with any comparable group of men, from farmers to 
financiers. Similarly these University professors must be able to 
maintain such a scale and standard of living as, through social con- 
vention, belongs by recognized right of merit to superior men in 
any and all other intellectual activities. Otherwise our profession 
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will continue to offer less and less attraction to young men of out- 
standing ability, until— 
Respectfully submitted, 
R. D. VErum 


Post Scriptum: I have just been told by a full professor in this 
University that his salary is less than that of a typical taxi-driver 
of his acquaintance in town. Of course the taxi-driver is not over- 
paid, but (and equally, of course) the professor is underpaid. 


Excerpts from Replies to the Circular Letter‘ 


I wish something could be done, for the facts which you relate 
belong to a ripe and full-grown academic scandal that needs 
“busting”’ at once. 


PROFESSOR 


Some on the faculty have had no restoration of salary cuts of 
1932-34. 
PRoFEssoR AND HEAD oF A DEPARTMENT 


The point you raise is a most vital one that is seriously in need 
of correction. At the same time another critical situation paral- 
lels it. Some of our faculty people are not only confronted with 
the question of how much more income they should have, but an 
equally imminent and embarrassing one of whether or not, because 
of drastic reductions in student enrollment, their jobs as teachers 
on the local staff are to continue at all. On that account some of 
these fellows may prefer to be less vocal than usual on the first 
mentioned subject, and so fall into the classification of “contented 
cows.” Actually they are uneasy cows, as they wonder about 


1 These letters were written by representatives of several levels of academic rank; 
from three or four highly placed administrative officers on down to assistants. 
The bulk of responses would have been many times as large if all those who have ex- 
pressed orally to the undersigned judgments or opinions had felt likewise the incli- 
nation to transmit statements over their own signatures. 

It would have been a great pleasure to present also testimony on the other side 
of ~ question, but absolutely none, either written or oral, has thus far been of- 

ered. 

All correspondence with the President of Quaelibet University has been omitted. 
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their destiny—the slaughter house, or the feed barn—which it is to 
be. 


PROFESSOR 


It needs to be said everywhere. ...Whether or not the Univer- 
sity be directly responsible for the expenses of research, yet the 
University must have research done in order to rank as a univer- 
sity. Therefore, directly or indirectly, it must be responsible for 
that expense also. But if that expense is charged to our salaries 
instead of to the University, a prime difficulty is that the more one 
gets the more the government takes, without making any allow- 
ance for expenses, depreciation, etc., as in other businesses. If 
your salary were raised 40 per cent, I dare say the government 
directly and through sales taxes, etc., would get at least 40 per cent 
of that. It is a bit like the well-known problem of the frog in the 
well.... 

You may be amused to know that in more or less confidential 
gossip with an executive a few weeks ago I was making the same 
general points about income tax, pension, and how to avoid the 
adverse effects of these on research. In dollars actually received I 
am nearly up my well again to where I was when I became a “full” 
Professor (more than fifteen years ago). A moment of rapid calcu- 
lation on his part brought the response that he wasn’t! So “‘we are 
not alone.” 

PROFESSOR 


I . . . welcome the opportunity to approach the subject from 
another side, but in support of your position. I am thinking in 
terms of the welfare of the University itself. 

A university is a faculty, a community of scholars. Its build- 
ings, equipment, administrative officers, and all the rest of the 
facilities, get the warrant for their existence only to the extent 
that they “facilitate” the teaching, research, and service problems 
of the faculty. The greatness of a university lies in its ability to 
attract a distinguished faculty, and to provide favorable and 
happy working conditions for them and for the student body. ... 

We bring to the faculty young men at pitifully low stipends. 
They are condemned to celibacy or to poverty. They must deny 
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themselves even the things that they ought to have for the sake 
of their own studies and their future usefulness to the University 
(books for their own shelves, travel, etc.). Their wives (and they 
ought not to be compelled to postpone marriage) and their chil- 
dren (and faculty men do make superior parents, and ought not to 
be required to be childless or near-childless) must live with atten- 
tion to the strictest economy, harassed by bills, debt, and uncer- 
tainty. A few years in such an atmosphere puts a mark on the 
man himself . . . . No young man can be expected to develop to his 
richest possibilities during and after such an experience. It isa 
shortsighted University policy that continues such a system... . 

To augment his income he looks to outside work, the writing of 
textbooks rather than the unmarketable scholarly works; here 
again is a loss to the University itself. 

He can look forward to his pension, but without confidence as 
to what it will buy for him. He is tempted to invest his savings 
speculatively, if not as a gambler, at least in ways that call for 
his attention, so as to be a distraction from his devotion to his pro- 
fession. 

To pay better salaries, particularly at the lower end, would be a 
piece of simple wisdom. I believe the people of the State could 
be brought to see it. 

DrirEcTOR 


There is no doubt that the problem you raise is a serious one 
which should be thought of in light of the future as well as the 
present status of the teaching profession. ...I know something of 
the inadequacy of a . . . pension, since my father’s was insufficient 
to care for him during his last year of illness, and does not keep 
my mother at even a subsistence level. 

AssISTANT PROFESSOR 


I have been steadily impressed with the increasing inequality o- 
the status of our salaried people and trying to do everything posf 
_ sible to call that to attention. Thus far the efforts have not 
yielded much in the way of results but we are still hopeful... . 
My interest in these matters arises out of my feeling that a Uni- 
versity is only great as it has a distinguished and great faculty, and 
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happiness and reasonable security are essential to the accomplish- 
ment of such an end. 


A HicuHiy PLacep ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


Many of us have accepted a meager and inadequate compensa- 
tion as the unavoidable consequence of wilfully choosing a life de- 
voted to teaching and research. Unless . . . these salaries are 
properly increased, I believe we will have to look forward to an 
unfortunate decline in the quality and standards of teaching. I 
will not presume upon your time with details of my own case, but 
almost any building trade mechanic or taxi driver receives a 
larger income than I do as a full professor. 

PROFESSOR 


This letter deals with a major problem before the University. . . . 
The problem involved must certainly have careful attention in 
planning future budgets. 


DEAN 


Of course no one at the lower end of the salary range is not 
acutely aware of the present situation. ... 

When a man gets to be an administrator he is frequently past the 
acute need for financial adjustments. His children are grown (or 
frequently he has none). He is therefore apathetic to the effect of 
times like these on the parents of children.'! Food, clothes, medical 
bills soar. It’s ridiculous to speak of a 20per cent increasein thecost 
of living. Not only is the actual rise higher, but quality deteriora- 
tion and the lack of goods in the lower price brackets contrive to 
add to the rise. Furthermore, people like myself always bought 
“on sale” when shrewd shopping could reduce one’s expenses enor- 
mously. There are no sales now. 

Administrators, as I said, are out of contact with these facts and 
are therefore disinclined to fight for alleviation. They are also un- 
aware of the bubbling pot of discontent among the staff. I doubt 


1 An analysis of the situation with regard to what have been taken to be the 
82 highest administrative officers of Quaelibet University (not counting the Trus- 
tees) discloses the following state of affairs: Entirely childless, 25%; with none 
but financially independent children, 41%; with at least one still dependent child, 
but frequently more than one, 33%.—R. D. V. 
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if anyone realizes the terrible state of morale at present at Quaeli- 
bet University. 

I'll close with a reference to my suggestions to my daughter 
that she prepare for teaching. She looked at me in amazement. 
“Who'd go in for teaching?” she said. It’s obvious something is 
wrong when you see your high school teachers leave by the dozen 
to make money in unskilled war jobs. People (substitute ‘‘so- 
ciety”) don’t think anything of teachers any more. 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


Did you say you were worried about your future with your high 
income? We still have several children at home, all of them go- 
ing to school, eating adult portions of food, and using a sufficient 
amount of clothing. We have insurance, taxes, taxes, and more 
taxes, besides all of the other innumerable expenses of maintaining 
a household.... What have we in the way of a future for our old 
age? Try taking one-half of our present income and see what it is. 
Try saving something out of our income for our declining years. . . . 

No doubt you should have a modicum of praise for having 


raised your voice at all against a rotten system in this fear-ridden 
university, but ... why didn’t you raise your... voice... not only 
for superior people who should be supported in ivory castles, but 
for all of your fellows whose talents need encouragement, not peri- 
odic brow-beating? 


WIreE or AN AssociATE PROFESSOR 


One strongly feels the desire to do something about a situation 
that has become a notorious academic scandal. ... No one 
seems to see the slightest relationship between what a man is paid 
and the future of the institution. .. . 

And may I prefer herewith a formal question: Where or to whom 
may we look for leadership? Many of us would like to have the 


answer. 
PROFESSOR 


The inadequacy of academic salaries can abundantly be illus- 
trated from the experiences of some members of the profession . . . 
whom one meets... in war work. In certain agencies of the 
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government . . . salaries are far higher than in academic life. A 
young man of my acquaintance, who had just started work for 
an A.M. in economics, now receives $4800 base pay in the O.P.A. 
for more or less routine work. A former student of mine at 
Quaelibet has just returned on a vacation from his post in Brazil; 
he is receiving $6200, plus, of course, travelling expenses; his 
duties are largely clerical, i. ¢., he was engaged in keeping a rec- 
ord of the shipments of champagne, silk shirts, straw hats, and 
other commodities which our . . . government ships into the upper 
Amazon Valley by air express to promote the comfort of the laborers 
who are down there waiting for rubber trees to grow. ...Naturally 
I encounter here a great many men from the academic world; most 
of them are men in their thirties or early forties; some are new 
Ph.D.’s, but others are assistant professors in quite reputable in- 
stitutions. . . .Now the thing that astonishes me is the large num- 
ber of these men (perhaps 0 per cent of the total) who profess a 
hope that they will never return to the academic world. . . .With 
the exception of a very few... the men who profess this determi- 
nation defend their decision by citing the extremely low level of 
salaries in the academic world, and contrasting the earnings of 
scholars and teachers with the earnings of taxicab drivers, carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, and plumbers—to say nothing of the real aris- 
tocracy that works. 

I have always believed . . . that academic salaries should be some- 
what lower than the salaries paid for comparable ability and effort 
in other professions. In addition to the purely intellectual ability 
requisite for scholarship, the true scholar must have a devotion to 
the subject of his studies. It is, perhaps, as well that the pecu- 
niary rewards of law, medicine, engineering, etc., are greater than 
those of scholarship. Men of real talent but no love for the things 
of mind and spirit are not tempted to enter the academic world. 
Unfortunately we do have with us the weak and the idle; but how- 
, cover low the level of remuneration may fall, we shall have them 

with us always, and if the level falls much farther, only they will 
remain. 

I have said that I expect a scholar to make some sacrifice for the 
sake of his profession, but I do not think that this sacrifice should 
include the social degradation with which the present salary level 
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threatens the entire academic profession. There is a great dif- 
ference between a little asceticism and martyrdom; and while I| 
doubt the sincerity of a scholar who demands the same reward as 
bank cashiers and stockbrokers, I doubt the sanity of a man will- 
ing to become a pariah for any cause, however noble. 

No man can entirely ignore the pressure of the social standards of 
the country in which he lives. The ascetic beggar and the poor 
pundit may be objects of veneration in India, but in the United 
States a man whose income is not roughly commensurate with the 
length of his preparation for his profession or occupation is simply 
an object of contempt, and rightly or wrongly he is deemed to be 
a fool. It would require some irrationality knowingly to place 
oneself in what is, in the eyes of all his compatriots (however mis- 
guided they may be), a despicable position; and even were this not 
so, the position would inevitably engender in the mind of a man 
so placed either bitterness or the unpleasant fanaticism of a martyr. 

There are only two ways by which competent and sincere schol- 
ars and academic teachers can be obtained in a protestant society. 
The first is by more or less explicitly limiting the profession to men 
who have inherited, or will inherit, independent incomes; the mer- 
its of this device need not be discussed, for it is obvious that in the 
United States and the present century such a limitation would, per- 
haps, leave us with no faculties at all. The alternative is to pro- 
vide salaries adequate to assure a decent middle class mode of life. 
Failing this, the academic world must eventually be reduced to a 
sort of asylum for misfits. 

In 1930... the scholar’s relative position in society was barely 
adequate. Since that time the cost of living has probably doubled. 
An increase of 50% in all academic salaries is, therefore, a most mod- 
est effort to relieve a situation that has become almost intolerable. 

InsTRUCTOR 


The paragraph . . . which impresses me most is the one in which 
you state that great damage will be done to higher education, and * 
by implication to the state, nation, and society in general, unless 
the salary level of universities and colleges is such as to attract 
and hold able men. If such institutions cannot enlist and keep the 
services of able young men, then they will indeed have a dismal fu- 
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ture... .History indicates that the economic position of peoples 
and institutions dependent on fixed incomes deteriorates in times 
of rising prices and increasing governmental costs which inevi- 
tably mean higher taxes. Certain particular circumstances such as 
the shift in income-tax status of the staff of our University accen- 
tuate these depressing influences at this time. Combined, these 
recent developments create a critical situation. . . .This rising 
trend in prices and costs has been with us long enough for serious 
attention to be given to needed adjustments. If these are not 
made in the near future and before the inevitable period of post- 
war unsettlement comes, then the ability of the University to at- 
tract and hold able men will be dubious, and the future of this and 
other higher educational institutions in the postwar world will be 
pretty dark. 

It is well known that all sorts of plans are being advanced for 
new University projects which will require large sums of money. 
Probably all of these would be useful. Perhaps some of them 
should be undertaken. But none are as important at this time as 
the adjustments in compensation for faculty and staff, which will 


mean the contribution of an able group of men and women to carry 
on the various present activities of the institution, as well as those 
new activities which the citizens of the state, or various important 
groups among them, will insist that the University initiate. 
PROFESSOR 


From the time I came here several years ago my actual earnings 
have consistently declined, with minor fluctuations due to raises. 
My family includes my wife and several children, and after the 
fixed charges for food, shelter, and heat have been met, there is 
left $71 per month for items such as clothing, medical expenses, 
etc., for all of us. Purchase of books necessary for my work is 
difficult, and travel to scientific meetings is now out of the ques- 
tion... .In the main, salaries of heads of departments and of 
deans have been adequate, so there is no particular incentive for 
them to act to secure a general increase for the faculty. 

... The immediate difficulties would be greatly alleviated by 
a general increase in salary scale. The various heads of depart- 
ments should not be permitted to discriminate as to who is to re- 
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ceive an increase and who not. I do not think the figure of 40 per 
cent ... is at all excessive, for the local merchants have not hesi- 
tated to increase their prices by at least that amount. 

Last summer... I was required... to teach a full 16-week term, 
for which I received $840 (net). This is to be compared with my 
summer earnings of $760 in 1927 ($10 a day for a job as a city em- 
ployee), before I obtained my Ph.D. 

AssociATE PROFESSOR 


It is, of course, imperative that the whole level of academic sal- 
aries be readjusted to meet the current and coming effects of the 
inflation; at the present time something no doubt can be accom- 
plished, and of course every effort should be made, but all edu- 
cational institutions are strategically in a very weak position in a 
time when the nation is committed to the policy of conquering 
the world in order to give it away. However, there is every reason 
to believe that this war will be followed by an educational infla- 
tion comparable to the aftermath of the last war, and at that time 
the academic profession, if it will make preparations for precisely 
that contingency, may make some quite substantial gains. 

INsTRUCTOR 


My last raise in salary was just sufficient to push me over the 
top into the next higher tax bracket, so that my net income this 
year is exactly $20 less than last year. 

ASSISTANT 


I write . . . to express my deep appreciation of .. . attempts to 
bring back the rea/ income of the faculty members here to what it 
was before the deductions made upon it (1) for retirement allowance 
formerly cared for by the state, (2) by income taxes, (3) by victory 
taxes, and (4) by the increased cost of food and clothing. I am 
painfully squeezed in my endeavors to support my family and pay 
my life insurance premiums. Actually I have been forced to bor- 
row money, even though I am living much more simply than I 
formerly did. When aman goes into debt from no fault of his own 
he is indeed worried and therefore unable to do his best work. I 
and many other faculty members are being forced into debt 
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through no fault of ours. The only way out of debt seems to be 
for me to forfeit most of my life insurance. In the future I shall 


be hard put to it to carry even a small fraction of the insurance 
my family should have. 

You know me well enough to believe that I should sincerely like 
to give my full and undistracted attention to my work for the 
University. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 


Some four or five years ago the daughter of a local groceryman 
became so deeply interested in the advanced study of a reputable 
scholarly subject that she contemplated preparing herself to teach 
it at the college, or even the university, level. Her mother grew so 
disturbed at the prospect that she twice called upon me, urging me 
to use my influence with her daughter to prevent her from enter- 
ing a profession in which it was unlikely that she would be able 
to earn enough to live ‘“‘in the manner to which she had been ac- 
customed.” 


PROFESSOR AND HEAD or A DEPARTMENT 


“But then,” as Bill remarked, “I suppose they pay you well for 
” As to the adequacy of pay, there is argument. At times 
some businessmen tell us our salaries should be cut much more 
than they have been. At other times these same men call us fools 
for not getting into some business where we could make some 
money... . 

The preparation for the career of professor is long and expensive, 
and he should realize some return upon his investment. Certainly, 
too, he should be granted a decent living for himself and family. 
Proressor AND oF A DEPARTMENT 


it. 


I... understand that physical plants and administrators do not 
make a University. Of course it is scholars and teachers that make 
it. And I am... much concerned over the poverty of scholarship 
that threatens us. The University must do something to attract 
and hold good men. The University must get away from the no- 
tion that $200 or so a month is an attractive offer, and that $100 is 
a substantial rise in salary. 

I wish I were in a position to do something about this very seri- 
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ous threat to the College, and to the whole University. I am par- 
ticularly concerned over the threat to the humanities. . . . 
AssociATE PRoFEssoR 


The matter of salary increases for members of the staff is and 
must continue to be, until substantial adjustments are made, the 
primary concern of the University. 

PROFESSOR AND DEAN 


I am advocating a different method of comparisons from that 
used heretofore by our Administration. I am convinced that if 
they follow the old method our cause is hopeless. . . . 

I understand that there is a disposition in some quarters to 
judge the adequacy of the salary scale at Quaelibet University by 
reference to those prevailing at other institutions. It is particu- 
larly from this methodology that I desire to record my dissent. 

This procedure rests on the fallacious assumption that the only 
available employment outlet for competent and highly trained 
people is to be found at comparable universities . . . .If this 
assumption were ever true in any general sense, it certainly is no 
longer valid, and any university that adheres to it for any length 
of time will inevitably experience a progressive deterioration in the 
quality of its staff... . 

I have had an unusual opportunity . . . to observe what is going 
on in this country with respect to opportunities and compensation 
for technically trained personnel. As a result of these observa- 
tions I am convinced that Quaelibet, along with other universi- 
ties, is failing to keep pace with rival organizations in competition 
for the ablest, best trained, and most ambitious young men and 
women. The differential in compensation has increased to such 
an extent that thousands of young people who might have achieved 
distinction in academic pursuits have definitely abandoned such 
careers for more attractive opportunities elsewhere. 

Even if it be assumed that a period of mass unemployment will 
follow the cessation of hostilities, it cannot safely be assumed that 
the abler members of our staff who are now on leave will all return, 
or that a large new crop of aspiring young scholars will be forth- 
coming to replenish our depleted ranks. The enormous increase in 
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the demand for trained personnel in government service and in 
private business is not likely to recede on account of temporary 
unemployment. The experiences of the war period have demon- 
strated the need for and value of trained personnel so conclusively 
that there is every reason to believe that numerous alternative 
opportunities will remain open. Thus, if the present disparity 
between the level of compensation within and without the Univer- 
sity is allowed to persist, I see no prospect of rebuilding our de- 
pleted and over-age staff with the quality of personnel we should 
have if we aspire to be a distinguished institution. 

According to my view, then, we should compare our salary scale 
with rates of compensation prevailing over a broad range of alter- 
native occupations which are open to our faculty people, particu- 
larly the younger ones. Such comparisons should be made éy 
occupations and not by restricted types of institutions. . . .From 
this point of view the type of institution is irrelevant. . . .The im- 
portant question is: What is the prevailing rate of compensation 
for a given level of competence and developed skill? Unless this 
functional approach is adopted I see no prospect of improving our 
own situation or maintaining the prestige of our faculty. 
PROFESSOR AND DEAN 


The people who suffer most acutely in a crisis of the kind we are 
now going through are persons like staff members of educational 
institutions like ours, whose incomes are fixed, seemingly without 
flexibility of making adjustment upon some fair basis possible 
from time to time. You have raised a question of the greatest im- 
portance to the University and to the maintenance of the best edu- 
cational and teaching standards. 

A Hicuiy Piacep ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


Certainly, on any basis of calculation the pay is too low. I 
think we have made some progress, but not enough. We should 
be able to recognize merit much faster and further than we now do. 
I wish we could keep those who go out into other lines and make 
more than we can pay rather than keep those who could not make 
as much elsewhere. 


PROFESSOR AND HEAD OF A DEPARTMENT 
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I wish to help correct the notorious situation with respect to 
faculty salaries. Many of us feel that we are in no position to 
speak out—although I trust you would not put us in your cate- 
gory of “‘contented cows.” 

One of the most inequitable features of the present system is the 
great disparity between highest and lowest salaries. .. .It seems 
to me that the function of a university salary should be to assure 
a fair standard of living for all employees of the University, and 
that anything above what might be regarded as a liberal satisfac- 
tion of individual needs should be looked upon in the light of 
robbery. INSTRUCTOR 


Few have the facility of expression or the courage to say what we 
must all feel. PROFESSOR 


We cannot wage a stupendous war without increased taxes and 
rising prices. In other words, we cannot wage this war and main- 
tain the same standard of living that we have enjoyed. These 


burdens, unfortunately, are inequitably distributed. Some indi- 
viduals and groups bear no part of it; others bear a dispropor- 
tionately large part. Persons on more or less fixed salaries are in 
the latter class. .. .Substantial increases in salaries are undoubt- 
edly justified to prevent the salaried class from bearing a dispro- 
portionately large share of the cost of the war, but salaried persons 
cannot ask to be exempt from bearing part of the cost. ... 

I think that emphasis should be placed on the necessity for a 
salary scale that will attract an able faculty and prevent an exodus 
from the universities into industry, government service, and vari- 
ous professions and occupations which offer more substantial re- 
wards than the universities are paying. There are undoubtedly 
many former university teachers now on leave who will never re- 
turn to the teaching profession. This situation, combined with 
an effort on the part of some universities to build up their staffs 
again after the war, will lower the standard of the faculties in 
those institutions which do not increase salary scales. 

PROFESSOR 


Incidentally, in conducting some demographic researches, I find 
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that the entire staff of one of our most prominent departments . . . 
can list only two children, all told, and only one of these is still de- 
pendent; while the last five heads, whose régimes cover the past 
40 years, have had exactly the same number of children, namely, 
two, of which only one is still a dependent. In our own College the 
three men most immediately charged with the consideration of 
salaries have exactly a zero number of children, and if you add in 
the Head of your own Department, then the four men so charged 
have no more children than exactly zero. Such persons are 
scarcely en rapport with suffering and self-denying parents. And, 
incidentally, it is a notorious fact that the salaries of deans and 
directors, when compared with the stipends for 1935-39, are now 
distinctly higher than the salaries for all other ranks—whatever 
that fact may mean, and whoever may be responsible for it. 
Proressor AND HEAD OF A DEPARTMENT 


I am interested in the various replies to your letter of last 
spring. The conclusion seems to be that the old Preacher was 
right: ‘Wisdom is good—with an inheritance.” 

PROFESSOR 


“What this University needs today” is more money spent on 
the teaching and research faculty. So the Alumni Association 
thinks. 

...A long time ago we learned that alumni really are interested 
in the teaching processes here, as strange as that might seem. Now, 
more than ever before, we want to stress the fact that teaching and 
research—more than physical plant equipment or business offices 
or alumni enterprises—are the things which can make or keep a 
university great. 

Director 


If you get the salary range up where you attract the best men, 
you will get your pick. ...Too many men today are going into 
industrial jobs who would be top-notch faculty men. A lot of 
these top men would rather teach, but can’t see how they would 
live and raise a family on the salary. ...You need the best talent 
you can get for your faculties, but, alas, you are missing out on it 
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because you don’t pay them enough. A lot of these top men who 
are going into industry will tell you they would prefer to teach, but 
that they would have to wait too long before they could make a re- 
spectable salary. It’s a real shame to hear them say this, and the 
country suffers as a consequence. .. . 

The only thing I see the war is doing is to accelerate the trend 
away from the development of the individual, and to produce a 
more regimented type of person with less and less of anything re- 
sembling a free-thinking head... . 

. . . The whole question, like so many others here involved, 
comes back to better pay for better faculty to bring in better 
graduate students, to produce better men for a better world. To 
my mind the logic is inescapable. 

... In all the welter, fuss, and flurry surrounding education, may 
we not have forgotten that the foundation of the whole structure is 
to be found in the caliber and character of the professors and in- 
structors of our faculties? It is time now to build these. The 
juggling of courses, erection of buildings, student unions, publica- 
tions, and the like, all seem to leave the poor faculty member just 
where he was before, yet he, and he alone, constitutes the heart of 
the educational system. It is time that we turned our attention 
in his direction for results. 

A Director or RESEARCH 


March 29, 1944 
Dear Mr. Dean: 

Many thanks for your appreciative note. 

The public prints for March 27 carry the following story: The 
national income between 1939 and 1943 rose 90 per cent (my own 
rose zero per cent), but taxes 141 per cent (my own rose nearly 
2000 per cent). In short, my taxes are nearly 20 times what they 
were in 1939, the cost of living is up 40 per cent plus, and my salary 
is stationary. I should regard it as a grave affront to the faculty, 
as ruinous to the morale of the present staff, and certain to lower 
the quality of the future staff, if mew appropriations should be 
made for any project whatsoever, before the present inequity is 
wiped out. 

The farm laborers organized a little while ago and got their 
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wages raised $0 per cent in short order, #. ¢., from 40¢ an hour to 
6o¢ an hour. Must the faculty form a labor union and make 
threats, before we too are treated generously? 


Respectfully submitted, 
R. D. Verum 


July 13, 1944 


Dear Colleague: 

I am calling your attention herewith to an important and timely 
article . . . entitled, ““The Proposed Revisions of Federal Taxes as 
They Affect College Staffs,” School and Society, July 1, 1944, pp. 
3-4; and am doing so with the author’s express permission. 

The entire article, which includes also typical quotations from 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas (himself, until recently, a University 
teacher, first in Classics and later in Political Science, writing in 
behalf of the “white-collar workers,” in The American Magazine 
for last May, pp. 20-21; 87-90), is eminently worth reading; but 


you will be especially interested, I fancy, in the following brief 
statements made by an authority so competent in such matters as 
everyone knows the author to be. 


In spite of all the talk about the excess burden on the white-col- 
lar worker, his position grows steadily worse. The proposed 1944 
tax schedules as they now stand, while they do not change the 
basic rates, change exemptions and deductions in such a way as to 
make taxes higher on the salaried person. The most important 
change is that of the elimination of the earned-income credit, by 
which salaried people could secure an exemption of Io per cent of 
the major part of choir income . . . the result is higher taxes on per- 
sons whose main income is from salaries and wages, and if those 
salaries and wages have not been increased during the war period 
the individual is that much worse off. Many excise taxes also now 
cannot be deducted. . 

The problem of Federal tax equalization is an acute one with 
respect to university and college faculties and many other mil- 
lions of citizens who have had little or no benefit from the 90-per- 
cent gain in national income between 1939 and 1943 recently re- 
ported by the Federation of Tax Administrators. Some insti- 
tutions have not even been able to bring their salaries in all ranks 
back to the predepression level (1931-32 or earlier). ... 
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Meanwhile, the cost of living has risen at least 20 per cent, thus 
making the effective salary still only about 80 per cent of the 1939 
level. Federal taxes for the average faculty person are many 
times what they were prior to 1940. Persons earning less than 
$3000 pay I$ per cent or more in such taxes. Those with salaries 
between $3000 and $5000 are paying from 18 per cent to 20 per 
cent of their gross income. Those in higher levels are in even 
larger proportion. Thus, the true value of the average faculty 
man’s salary, even allowing for such increases as he may have re- 
ceived, is much below that prior to 1940 in spite of a 90-per-cent 
gain in national income. Members of university staffs in still 
higher salary levels, where salaries are relatively static, find them- 
selves with real income 30 per cent to 40 per cent less than in 1939. 
This group includes educational personnel of greatest distinction 
and largest responsibility. They find it increasingly difficult to 
meet demands placed on them by their positions and to accumu- 
late the reserves needed to protect them after retirement... . 

College and university faculties have shown a readiness to carry 
their proper share of the burden of a victorious war. But it is not 
to be wondered that they grow discouraged as they see their com- 
parative economic status going steadily downward. Unless such 
institutions can restore the real income of their staffs to a level 


comparable with other social groups corresponding to prewar re- 
lationships, young men and women of promise and outstanding 
ability will turn to other pursuits and thus make it impossible for 
educational institutions to maintain faculties of competence and 
distinction. ... 


Cordially yours, 
R. D. VErRuM 


It is now evident that mechanisms for price control have been 
able to retard price and living cost increases, but that they have 
not been able to eliminate increases. The probability of still fur- 
ther increases in the cost of living during the next few years, even 
after the partial or complete cessation of hostilities, adds signifi- 
cance to the comparisons to be noted below. It is only natural that 
interest should again be displayed in and requests made for com- 
parison of salaries of our staff and the purchasing power of these 
salaries. This interest is all the more intense in view of the fact 
that salaried groups in general have not shared in the great in- 
crease in national income. 

... The national income . . . has more than doubled since the 
index of income rose from 100 in 1939 to 208.9 in 1943.... Net 
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income of agricultural proprietors jumped from . . . 100 to 286.0 in 
terms of the index. 

... Annual net savings of individuals grew from 100 in 1939 to 
550 in 1943. Annual net corporate savings grew from $o.4 bil- 
lion in 1939 to $4.9 billion in 1943. The index of 1943 was 1225 
compared with 100 in 1939.... 

The indices of cost of living embrace only the so-called normal 
cost of living commodities and services. Many normal expendi- 
tures, particularly of professional groups, fall outside this classifi- 
cation. Such items have not been the objective of price control by 
our government. Hence, the true cost of living of professional 
groups has grown more rapidly than the indices indicate; the 
increase is in proportion to the amount of such normal expendi- 
tures which are not subject to price control by our government. 

. .. The indices for wage and white collar workers . . . omit in- 
come taxes . . . such taxes are now burdensome and importantly 
influence the amount of spendable income and standards of living. 

This is especially the case among the faculties of state universi- 
ties. Until a few years ago, incomes of state employees were not 
subject to income taxes. In fact, many of the faculties of state in- 
stitutions considered that their salaries were low partially because 
they were relieved of this obligation. With the imposition of such 
taxes in 1939 this difference between state and nonstate employees 
disappeared. On the other hand, no effort was made to adjust 
salary scales to allow for new tax burdens. 

. .. Between 10 and 20 per cent of the salaries of the University 
faculty is paid to the Federal government. There can be no ques- 
tion but that such a burden drastically curtails the standard of 
living. No adequate recompense has been provided for the fac- 
ulty, either for increased costs of living or reduced dollar income 
attributable to taxation. 

... These .. . indices must be regarded as minimum increases in 
living costs; actual costs have in practically all cases been en- 
hanced far beyond the strict figures thus measured.' 

1... The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Food price index rose . . . about 43 
per cent. The Welfare and Recreational Association of Public Buildings and 


Grounds, Inc. (Washington, D. C.) which . . . last year served over fifty million 
persons has reported the price of foods it buys increased 64.4 per cent from 1940 to 


1943. 
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. . . Salaries of the University staff, both for the average of all 
the staff and for the average of professorial ranks, have been lag- 
ging behind the change in the cost of living, and the discrepancy is 
increasing. 

... The five-year period (1935-39) selected is generally regarded 
as a period of comparatively stable business activity at a “‘normal”’ 
level. ... 

... The U. S. Bureau Index does have certain weaknesses. As 
regards the University, the most important weakness is that the 
index is computed for working classes in the large cities of the 

. . . The average salary of the workers employed in computing 
the cost of living index by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics was 
$1524 for the period 1934-36. This is to be contrasted with the 
average of Quaelibet University in 1935... .Dissimilarities in ex- 
penditures are numerous ahd material... .Earnings of factory 
workers have vastly increased, whereas white collar clerical work- 
ers and university faculties have not participated in war and pros- 
perity income. The average salary and wage paid to employees 
of all nonagricultural industries, exclusive of government, in- 
creased from $1290 in 1939 to $2037 in 1943, or an increase of 
57.9 per cent.... 

... The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics assumed that the 
typical worker spends 34 per cent of his funds for food, 11 per cent 
for clothing, etc. Most faculty men will spend their money dif- 
ferently. 

. . . based on prewar budgets, a university faculty normally 
spends about one-fifth of its funds on food as contrasted with one- 
third by the working classes. Clothing takes 13 per cent of the fac- 
ulty funds as contrasted with 10.5 per cent for the wage earner. . . . 

. .. Wage earners reaped a rich harvest in the period from 1916 to 
1920 and even until 1929. The gains in real income made by 
workers during these years have been maintained and increased 
and are rapidly advancing during the present war. Faculty sal- 
aries . . . increased slowly during the war years. Faculties have 
been unable to match changes in living costs with changes in in- 
come. ... 

. .. The members of our faculty suffered severely because sal- 
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aries failed to keep pace with rising costs of living from 1913 to 
1920, and because they were greatly below the living costs until 
1930. . . Since then and until 1941 they were relatively stable. 
There was, however, a vast accumulated deficit in university sal- 
aries as compared with costs of living. This deficit has not been 
compensated for by subsequent changes in living costs or salary 
adjustments. Moreover the data for 1942 and 1943 suggest that 
it is not likely to be compensated for in the immediate future, be- 
cause salaries are again falling sharply behind costs of living. 

. . . In spite of the marked increases in average dollar salaries 
from 1913 to 1920, the real salaries of the faculty fell markedly 
from an average of $2761 in 1913 to a minimum of $1838 in 1920. 
Although dollar salary increases were large from 1921 to 1932, real 
salaries remained far below the sums needed to attain reasonable 
living standards until 1931. Before the faculty had an opportun- 
ity to reap the full benefits of these salary increases, so as to pro- 
vide some recompense for past deprivations, reductions were insti- 
tuted.... 

... The average salary in 1941 was just about $300 larger than 
the average in 1913 in terms of purchasing power. By 1943 the 
faculty man with an average dollarincome of $3372 had apurchasing 
value of $2787 and this sum was just $26 more than the corre- 
sponding value of his salary in 1913. Obviously, the University 
faculty has had little money with which to improve its standards 
of living. Although goods produced and consumed have vastly 
changed in the past thirty years, both in price and quality, the 
faculty man now has only $26 more purchasing power with which 
to buy goods of comparable price and quality. 

...In a period of unprecedented strides in living standards, the 
faculty has obtained very little of the country’s enhanced welfare.... 
The faculty man has. . . . failed to participate in the increased share 
of income and wealth available for distribution . . . society is failing 
to recognize the contributions of the educator and scientist, or else 
he is less productive than formerly. Yet the great advances in 
industry are in a large measure attributable to his work and schol- 
arship. 

. . . National income has jumped from $70.8 billions in 1939 to 
$147.9 billions in 1943. Annual net savings of individuals have 
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jumped from $6.0 billions per year to $33.0 billions per year in the 
same period. Salaries of the University faculty increased less than 
nine per cent during this period. .. . 


Costs of living are again rising rapidly without commensurate 
changes in university salaries and there is danger of a repetition of 
the situation of the last war when costs of living almost doubled 
relative to changes in salaries. 


. . . Average salaries of Quaelibet University when adjusted 
for changes in the purchasing power of the faculty dollar show that 
real income, based on 1935-39 values, was $2761 in 1913, declined 
to $1838 in 1920, slowly increased to $2758 in 1930, and after a 
temporary increase to $3441 in 1932, ranged between $3000 to 
$3100 for most of the period from 1933 to 1941. For 1943 the real 
income had fallen to $2787. 

In a third of a century during which the country has seen al- 
most unbelievable strides in living standards, productive facilities, 
production of economic goods and services, wages and real income, 
the average faculty salary showed a “‘real” gain of $26 by 1943. 
The inference is obvious that the faculty man has not participated 
in the full economic distribution of real income that has been cre- 
ated. It follows that, relatively speaking, his economic status has 
suffered a decline. 

ProFressor AND DirEcTOR 


In your discussion and correspondence concerning faculty salar- 
ies, I have not seen any reference to our standards relative to other 
institutions. This seems to me a very important point since we 
are in competition with other universities for first class talent... . 

PROFESSOR AND DIRECTOR 


(Answer to the immediately preceding excerpt.) 
Thanks a million for your interesting and helpful letter. 


I did not take up this side of the question [#. ¢., a comparison 
with the salary status at other universities], because it lies pretty 
well outside the highly limited range of my competence. And, 
besides, I have reason to hope that it is going to be studied in an 
extremely efficient division of the University, by a man of extraor- 
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dinary ability, the results of whose investigation we can confi- 
dently expect to prove both reliable and helpful in the very highest 
degree. 


And then, again, I cherish the distinctly heretical view that we 
are old enough, and strong enough, and intelligent enough, to let 
our case rest squarely on its own merits, without any excessive 
amount of attention to what may be going on elsewhere. If the 
situation is really better elsewhere, then perhaps we ourselves 
might not actually deserve any more; and if it be much worse else- 
where, perhaps that is all that those other people are worth any- 
way—lI just can’t be quite sure. But at least J am certain that J 
myself am in a serious plight; that my salary has been reduced a 
little more than 23 per cent within the past four years; and that 
the increased cost of living has brought about a further reduction 
in the purchasing power of what salary I still receive, by another 25 
to 40 per cent. And that is about all I want to know; any more 
knowledge than that might cause me to become annoyed, and per- 
haps even a little discontented! 


Once more, an excessive degree of attention to what other peo- 
ple are doing sometimes leads to mildly surprising results, if con- 
sistently followed through. For example, a few years ago, when 
the change was being made from a free to a contributory pension 
system, it was solemnly, and even urgently, argued that we should 
give up what we then had, largely because it was so much more 
generous than that which obtained at most other universities. 
Following that line of ‘“‘reasoning,”” we ought to deflate our very 
strongest Department here, because it is better than any other 
similar Department in the United States; and, similarly, we ought 
to reduce greatly our annual appropriation for books, because our 
Library is already larger than that of the great majority of univer- 
sities in this country. Or, in other words, let us by all means avoid 
distinction in any field whatsoever, and strive to become more like 
every other institution than any other institution is like every other 
institution—a policy of deliberately courting mediocrity, in a man- 
ner which is usually successful, unhappily, to no mediocre degree. 


But please forgive this digression into the bypaths of eccen- 
tricity and sedition. 


P 
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With the most cordial expression of gratitude for aid in a worthy 
cause, to which I myself am able to offer little more than a con- 
siderable “‘noise of words,” as Euripides says, plus my own (for 
society at large) not very valuable neck, I remain, 

Faithfully yours, 
R. D. Verum 
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THE EUROPEAN AND THE AMERICAN 
PROFESSOR: A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 


By JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
Hofstra College 


What is the average type of American and European university 
professor? 

Of course, these two types cannot be fully described in statistics. 
To be sure there are some averages which show us their similar 
traits and trait complexes, and the present article will make use 
of several of them—in generalities. It can be expected, naturally, 
that there will be some whose impressions will deviate from ours. 
After all, no one can have even a bowing acquaintance with the 
United States and with Europe without realizing that each contin- 
ent has an immense diversity of types. But despite these facts 
there are definite clues to the differing character of professors 
in the two places. 

Characteristically, the average European professor, especially 
in the Danubian region, has all the appearance of being what he is. 
He spends a great deal of time cultivating this appearance. The 
older set, especially, prefers a dignified beard, formal clothes, in- 
cluding a black jacket, #. e¢., ““swallow-tails,’’ and an inclination to 
a bulging stomach, the result of lack of physical exercise and often 
of a fondness for beer. The younger set, which in many instances 
has visited America or met Americans, begins to follow the 
American type—the clean-shaven, erect, more or less slim ap- 
pearance. Even if these differences did not stand out, one com- 
bination of characteristics betrays the European intellectual: 
he is usually nervous, lost in his own reflections, and prone to 
forget, proverbially, his cane or umbrella wherever he goes. His 
mannerisms also give him away. The American professor seems, 
in personal relations, to lack any emotions or, at any rate, his 
hands do not gesticulate widely and excitedly in ordinary conversa- 
tions. 
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The two types are placed differently in their respective social 
scales. To be a professor is nothing to brag about in America 
and our scholars seem to be tolerated good-naturedly by the 
more prosperous and moneyed classes. But to be a professor 
in Danubia is to stand at the crown of the social and political heap 
of the entire country. The differences lie in the historical de- 
velopment of the two continents. Who were the first teachers in 
the pioneer days in the New World? Those who were not useful 
otherwise, those who could not clear the forests, fight the Indians, 
or exploit the nation’s wealth. Hence, unmarried female teachers, 
or some visionary types, or physical weaklings were assigned to 
the task. At any rate, when the frontier was being pushed to the 
West, who wanted to bother much with the poet, the painter, 
the philosopher, the thinker? Many people looked upon them 
as “sissies,” and much of that attitude still remains with us (as 
when we talk about “these brain-trusters’’) in spite of our Ameri- 
can faith in education and the large national investments in the 
educational machinery. But in Europe, the “Herr Professor’ 
represents the last link in the development of the national culture 
which has survived in numerous aspects only because the poet, 
the painter, the thinker, the historian kept it alive, especially 
during the dark days of national oppression. Thus, the scholar 
still represents the highest social value granted to him by the state. 
Hence, he is used to talk only ex cathedra, to talk down to his 
students (whom he does not know in most cases by name and does 
not care to know) and thus also to everybody else. This exalted 
human being is self-centered in his specialized subject. All kinds 
of other jobs and positions are given to him just because he is a 
professor—various editorial jobs, political and state assignments, 
speeches to various organizations, consultative tasks, etc. 

Perhaps it may be remarked, in connection with this description 
of the status of European professors, that the relatively exalted 
nature of this status may have had much to do with the failure of 
university teachers and scholars to oppose the rise of totalitarian- 
ism more actively than they did. Firmly established in the 
prevailing social and governmental system, teachers and scholars 
did not feel inclined to oppose a new movement which soon might 
control those systems. When teachers and scholars saw that they 
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might lose everything to the Nazis and Fascists who came to 
dominate their countries, it already was too late. 

It is more difficult to converse with the nervous European teach- 
ers and scholars than with their American counterparts. If 
the European professor were to have so many telephone calls 
and so many visits from students as has his American prototype 
he would be even more nervous than he already is. Since he is 
accustomed to give very dull lectures, and makes no attempt 
whatever to popularize his subject (which would be considered an 
attempt to degrade the professional ethics), he also is usually with- 
out any sense of humor, or has the kind of humor which is only 
funny to himself and which produces obligatory, sickly grins on 
the faces of his students. 


II 


In other words, America is not yet burdened with the pro- 
fessorial traditions and the exclusiveness of this profession. Some 
of the difference between the European and the American pro- 
fessor has its roots in the appointment process in America. In 
America the head of the department, and less frequently the dean 
or the president of the institution, makes his own appointments 
and most new instructors are youngsters getting their degrees or 
just out of a graduate school, who, compared to their kind in 
Europe, do not know much about their subject and who train 
themselves in the game of teaching by actual experience. In the 
Old World the procedure is just the opposite. It takes years and 
years before a specialist is even permitted to give university lectures 
as a “‘docent.’”’ He has to demonstrate his capacity to the professo- 
rial body and to the governmental authorities. He must show that 
he knows not only everything that there is to know about his 
specialized subject but that he has also contributed to that field 
by his scholarly research. Although in America many instructors 
teach while getting their doctorates, in Europe the doctor’s di- 
ploma is only the first prerequisite for such an appointment. A 
candidate must not only produce a high-grade “habilitation” 
thesis on his special field of teaching, but must also satisfy the pro- 
fessors’ council in a public discussion (known as “‘colloquium”’) 
on a scientific theme and in a trial lecture, given in the presence 
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of the professors and docents. The council’s resolution for grant- 
ing the candidate the venia docemti must be approved by the Minis- 
try, and applies only to the subject in which the candidate was 
habilitated. In America? No Ministry has anything to do with 
the appointments and even today a professor may teach one 
subject, or a whole collection of them, one year and roam all over 
other fields the next year. 

The relative importance of the appointments in the two conti- 
nents is reflected in the use of titles. In actual practice very few 
American professors would sign their letters or introduce them- 
selves as “Professor Doctor X.Y.Z.”” But in Central Europe 
no one has any standing unless he calls himself “‘Doctor.””. Should 
he happen to lack that distinction, the head-waiter of his beloved 
coffee-house grants it to him if he is liberal with his tips. It would 
be an insult if the professor’s wife were not to be addressed by all 
her acquaintances as what would be, in literal translation, “Mrs. 
University Professor.” 

There are marked difterences in the working methods of the 
two types. The European scholar is primarily a research worker 
and the old-fashioned but time-honored lecture system is of second- 
ary importance to him. Hence his lectures are routine affairs 
attended by but few students. They are good examples of 
proper, formal, dull delivery. The European would be horrified 
should he see the antics of some American college instructors who 
favor discussion methods. Since the European professor lays 
down a dictum embodying the highest peak of academic wisdom, 
why discuss it? Furthermore, the European scientist is rather 
critical of the businesslike methods of American research. He is 
unlimited by definite rules, which fact also adds to the superiority 
and self-satisfaction which is granted by his high social standing. 
His work is directed by his mental inclinations and preferences 
only, with little regard to practical needs, and hence has its manic- 
depressive periods. He produces his studies by himself, and 
any organized cooperation with others is unknown to him. The 
American professor, who in many cases never writes an article or 
a book subsequent to his doctoral training, is more systematic in 
his products and runs usually on schedules. He appears to work 
more regularly and with more determination, without underlying 
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emotionalism, and according to well-laid plans. Consequently, 
he is able to produce great cooperative works, exemplified by the 
Recent Social Trends of Hoover’s Research Committee. He is 
more willing to submerge his personality than the European, who 
constantly pushes his “I” to the forefront. The European refers 
repeatedly to his previous works, which he is constantly rework- 
ing, strengthening, and harmonizing, still imbued with the medie- 
val ideal of the monk who did not have to depend on time and 
results. The American prefers to finish his work, to be through 
with it, and to turn to something else. Many Americans write 
different textbooks in different fields every two or three years, like 
butterflies flitting from flower to flower. The European, on the 
other hand, cannot understand the American method and is quite 
exasperating in his unyielding criticism of American scholarship. 
To him American books are undigested, unfinished, and raw. 
This is because the American working plan is concerned primarily 
with the technical aspects of the work rather than with the theo- 
retical construction. The European is really a theoretical creator, 
while the American is, above all, a scientific construction engineer. 


Ill 


These characteristics indicate that the European scholar is the 
representative of his predecessors, the monks and priests of the 
Middle Ages, who were interested mostly in the spiritual aspects 
of life; they were ascetic in their aims, concentrated in their 
efforts on supra-personal goals with mystical and emotional under- 
currents. They were convinced of their superiority over the lay- 
man, because ascetism and mysticism were to unite man more 
closely with holy matters. Everything depended on the will, the 
concentration of the soul, and spiritual resources for ascending to 
higher subjects. 

The Middle Ages reappear in other forms. In scholastic philoso- 
phizing, which still has not been given up in European thinking, 
there has been developed a sense of the clarity of concepts, an 
ability in fine analysis, and the emphasis upon great abstract 
concepts at the expense of realistic notions. The analysis of con- 
cepts often replaces a study of the things themselves. The isola- 
tion of thinking from the matters of this world is current. Even 
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today the study of practical subjects is looked down upon by the 
learned heads of Europe. Even the practical aspects of research 
do not favor it. The European thinker is accustomed to produce 
a great opus magnum in his own library; to go and gather patiently 
data in some drab aspects of daily life he feels is a novel and 
undignified practice which should be left to those “naive” and 
“slightly mad’? Americans. Another form of scholasticism, in 
addition, is represented by the endless arguments known to the 
Middle Ages, when trivial points (such as, “How many angels 
can stand on the point of a needle?’’) required limitless debating 
of learned bodies. Even today many European scholars resent 
any criticism of their work and views. Their reaction to criticism 
is highly emotional. When their work or views are criticized they 
will carry on lengthy and heated argumentation in public or in 
the press regarding points which to the American seem ridiculous; 
or they will go to the other extreme and ignore all criticism—why 
bother to write “replies” when the time could be spent more pro- 
fitably in writing another book? 

Perhaps this explains some differences in the American and 
European arts of book reviewing. The European reviews often 
probe relentlessly the adversary’s weak points, magnify them, in- 
dicate excitedly the untenability of the other’s ideas, cry for his 
destruction, mention in passing his private life, murder him on 
paper, and leave no room whatever for his scholarly resurrection. 
These intellectual knights of the pen are again the worthy descend- 
ants of the knights of the Middle Ages who went to their tourna- 
ments for the sake of fighting, rather than to discover that great 
scientific goal—the truth. 

The American college or university faculty is characterized 
primarily by its efficiency, the attention it pays to the daily reali- 
ties and routines, its organization, and the concrete way of thinking 
which gives a chance to others by simply asking them, “How do 
you feel about it?” From the European standpoint, the American 
student is, in contrast, not taught at all in the precise formulation of 
ideas, in the analysis of concepts, the classification of sciences into 
categories, the building of logical constructions. In a nutshell, 
the European prefers to work in a world of abstract notions above 
the daily realities, while the American prefers to deal with realities. 
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This tendency is reflected in different sets of final goals. The 
American feels that he is rewarded enough when his financial 
remuneration goes up; titles are of secondary importance. The 
European prototype is not likely to get enough money according 
to the standards of his country. He is a poor man by American 
standards, but his satisfaction comes in the form of decorations 
and of recognitions granted to him by his government, various 
scholarly societies, and other universities. If money is needed, it 
can always be secured by marrying a wife with a large enough 
dowry. 

The business aspect of the American university is projected 
into the administration of the institution. This resembles a 
business organization, the president being the general manager 
under whom work departmental managers in the form of deans 
and department heads. At the head of a European university, 
on the other hand, is the rector (rector magnificus), elected from the 
various faculties in succession each year. His administrative 
function is mostly honorary and cannot be compared, in any basic 
sense, to the office of the college president in America. In Europe 
the dean is elected for one year, or in some cases two, from the 
professorial body. Both the rector and the dean have no power to 
remove the professor, whose appointment is good for life. 

In conclusion, the American and the European professors live 
in two different worlds and represent two different types which 
have little in common. But these two types offer significant 
material for the analysis of cultural processes as they spring from 
the vitality of cultural and geographical roots. 


‘It must be obvious to the reader that the situations discussed here have been 
radically changed by the totalitarian régimes. 
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THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


By IRWIN A. BUELL 
Trinity College 


The master’s degree cannot be defined in any exact terms that 
will include all kinds and varieties that are awarded by all kinds 
of educational institutions. It is both an earned degree and an 
honorary one. It is awarded by universities, colleges, and state 
departments of education. The qualifications that need to be 
met by the candidate vary from nothing definite to stern unyield- 
ing standards. The degree is awarded lavishly at this institution 
and reluctantly at that one. If one attempts to survey and 
classify the procedures in vogue, he is lost in a maze of varying 
requirements. There are no exceptions because there is no rule; 
a point midway between extremes is not an average; and a 
college at that point in one respect may be extreme in another. 
In the vernacular one might well ask, ‘““How did it get that way, 
the master’s degree?” And there is no good answer, nor does that 
matter much. The important things are it is this way and what 
are we going to do about it. 

Almost all the years since the master’s degree was borrowed 
from the guild system of advancement in the Middle Ages, it has 
ever been the restless, fickle member of our degree family. One 
seldom knows where it will be found next. Its tastes are all- 
inclusive; it is not selectful; it has no habitat. There was noth- 
ing wrong with its ancestry; its faults must have been the results 
of its associations. It has not been spoiled by over-coddling but 
rather by neglect, which in this case was not salutary. For a time 
it was an aristocrat, albeit at times a shabby one. Lately it has 
taken to associating with all kinds of people, and there is a rumor 
going around that here and there at times it has fallen into bad 
habits, including that of prostitution. 

Perhaps it is a mistake to try to speak of it, even in a general way, 
after this manner. The master’s degree is one thing here and an- 
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other there. The requirements of the candidate usually, though 
not always, include some courses beyond the bachelor’s degree. 
The bachelor’s degree is not prerequisite in all cases; furthermore, 
colleges have been known to award the bachelor’s and master’s 
degree to the same person at the same commencement. But 
quite generally it now means about the equivalent of one more year 
of work beyond the bachelor’s degree. At a college or university 
where the undergraduate standards are easy of attainment, the 
master’s degree is also, as a rule, easily secured, though even this is 
not universally true, nor is its converse. 

One can miss seeing the forest because there are so many trees. 
Let us keep the forest in mind. If it is so difficult to circumscribe 
the master’s degree as it is, perhaps we can discuss it under various 
headings as it could be, or even as it should be. 

(1) If it is to be called a master’s degree, it should mean some 
degree of “mastery” in some field of knowledge. In other words, 
there should be some specialization and some advanced work. 
Does this mean that a person may start the elementary courses 
in this field as part of his graduate work? The answer to this 
should be that it does not make so much difference where the stu- 
dent starts; but it does make a great deal of difference where he is 
at the time of the award of the degree. In practically every uni- 
versity, more often there than in the colleges, there are certain 
subjects considered entirely “graduate” in their nature. Even 
these should have prerequisites, but their prerequisites may be 
introductory and in allied fields. 

We do not insist that a person have in his secondary school the 
elementary parts of all he is to take as an undergraduate in college. 
This custom does not necessarily justify a similar rule for the 
master’s degree, but there is a principle there just the same. 

The recipient of the master’s degree should be held to standards 
of work commensurate with this academic level, and the degree 
should not be awarded until the candidate has reached the point 
where he might, popularly speaking, be considered some kind of 
specialist in his major field of study. It is harder to become a 
“specialist” in those fields which everyone studies, and rightly so, 
just on that account. Consequently everything can even up at 
the master’s degree if this definition is kept in mind. 
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Of course, if the candidate has already had during his under- 
graduate years a great deal of training or education in his graduate 
major, the time required for the master’s degree may be shortened, 
and vice versa, unless such education was at the expense of other 
courses in which the college or university feels a certain minimum 
amount of work should have been done. In this case the univer- 
sity may shorten the requirement in the major field but offset this 
with requirement of courses of a general cultural nature. 

(2) Should a reading knowledge of a foreign language be re- 
quired? 

Whatever virtues there are in a knowledge of a foreign language, 
and there are many, the question may well be raised whether they 
are closely enough related to our present-day conception of the 
nature of the master’s degree to bind together in one bundle the 
ordinary requirements for the degree and a reading knowledge of a 
foreign language. The knowledge of languages should be part of 
the education of the undergraduate where the primary purpose is a 
general educational and cultural development. 

At the level of the Ph.D. degree, where we expect the candidate 
to have a more complete knowledge of the literature of his field, 
there may be good reason for the requirement, though even here 
there is less reason than there was thirty-five years ago. At the 
master’s level, however, the requirement is rather artificial, un- 
connected, and merely another hurdle, this one placed so as to be 
out of step with the rest. 

At some universities where this requirement is the rule, each 
department is permitted to give its own foreign language examina- 
tions. These may vary greatly in difficulty directly proportional 
to each department’s belief in the virtue of such a requirement. 

It would be more sensible to set up some knowledge of a foreign 
language as a prerequisite to registration of the candidate. The 
reason given for this might be that only candidates with broad 
education in the liberal arts-and including foreign languages would 
be accepted. Once accepted, however, the candidate usually be- 
lieves that the imposition of a foreign language requirement is an 
added burden, something apart, unrelated and special. 

(3) Should a thesis, essay, or dissertation be required? 

The answer to this question is that such a requirement should 
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depend to some extent on the qualifications of the candidate but 
to a greater extent on the nature of his work. Again a definite and 
universal requirement of an essay might mean little since the vary- 
ing standards of the colleges and universities are in the picture as 
are also those of different departments in the same institution. 

Partly because of a suspicion of the standards of some depart- 
ments on the part of other members of the faculty some colleges 
have the practice of requiring that there be readers outside of the 
department in which the student has done the major part of his 
work. This practice, to say the least, does not make for good feel- 
ing among faculty members. When one is ina position where he is 
expected officially to measure the work done in another depart- 
ment, he often takes full advantage of his opportunity to release 
some previously pent-up feelings and to show without detriment 
to his own students what high standards he has. 

It is also doubtful whether or not an expert in one field is always 
qualified to pass on the quality of work peculiar to another field. 
Shall a professor of literature judge the product of research in the 
chemistry department? If no, then the chemistry department 
should not feel qualified to judge research in the literature depart- 
ment. 

The simplest solution, and the simplest is often the best, is to 
permit each department to require an essay whenever it thinks it 
best to do so and to judge its quality themselves. If the adminis- 
tration cannot trust the standards of the chairman of the depart- 
ment, a change in personnel is suggested, either in the department 
or in the administration. 

(4) Should the candidate for the master’s degree be expected to 
complete on the average the equivalent of one year’s work beyond 
that required for the bachelor’s degree, or should it be more, or less? 

If the bachelor’s degree is to be based on four years of study, 
the master’s degree may well result from the successful completion 
of an additional year of specialized work. A few institutions 
shade in under this to underbid other places; a few still require 
more than one year’s work; but in general the master’s degree is 
granted upon the successful completion of one additional year. 
Practice defines this degree in this respect. Since the time ele- 
ment is quite definitely established, any large change of the time 
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requirement should probably be accompanied by a change of degree. 

(5) Should it be possible to obtain a master’s degree only 
through summer school or extension work or a combination of the 
two? 

Again it may be said that if good standards are maintained there 
would seem to be no sound reason why graduate work could not be 
done this way. There should be a limit on the number of years 
permitted or else one may forget the first courses before he takes 
his last ones. Much is forgotten anyway as a rule, but it would 
seem desirable for the candidate to have in mind at some one time 
most of the material of his required courses. An oral or compre- 
hensive examination based on courses taken might well be required 
at the end if the work is spread over several years in this manner. 
This would seem to be quite definitely recommended. 

Will good standards be maintained in summer school courses and 
extension courses? The answer to this question would be a long 
one and cannot be taken up here. If the summer school and ex- 
tension faculties are drawn entirely from the regular faculty of the 
college or university, there should be no serious danger in any 
college whose standards in general are high. When “outsiders” 
are hired just for such courses the danger is much more imminent. 

(6) The following question is related to the one just preceding. 
Should the master’s degree be considered an award that might be 
used to motivate so-called adult education for those who at some 
time or other earned bachelor’s degrees? The largest group whom 
such motivation affects is that of school teachers. The main 
reason for this is the practice current with many school boards of 
granting increases in salary to those who obtain advanced degrees. 
This practice, as it concerns the master’s degree, is not different 
from that in vogue fairly generally in relation to the bachelor’s 
degree. Each marks a somewhat definite point of attainment and 
each has often a vocational and financial value. The college or 
university need not be particularly concerned with this fact as long 
as it controls its own requirements and establishes respectable 
standards. 

If adult education is furnished to those who have once obtained 
bachelor’s degrees, there is certain to be a demand for graduate 
credit. Far from being frowned upon, this should rather be en- 
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couraged as motivation for such people. They often are still in 
need of education beyond that once obtained. Care should be 
taken, however, that advanced credit is not given merely for re- 
education. 

Regional associations of colleges and universities may well 
attempt some standardization of the master’s degree. Complete 
uniformity is a goal that can never be reached, and fortunately so, 
but the present situation in some sections of the country is so 
anomalous and amorphous that the master’s degree is in danger of 
being completely discredited. This would be unfortunate for all 
aspects of collegiate institutions. It is the weak point that needs 
attention. It has been neglected too long. 
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THE TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A REPORT BY A COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


Mr. Jackson Reynolds, President of the Trustees of T. I. A. A. 
Stock, wrote to the General Secretary of the American Association 
of University Professors on August 18, 1941, inviting the Associa- 
tion to appoint a committee “to examine the condition of the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association and to report to 
the Trustees of T. I. A. A. Stock, Inc., the result of your examina- 
tion.” In this letter Mr. Reynolds emphasized the interest which 
the members of the American Association of University Professors 
have in the management of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association and pointed out that this interest is constantly grow- 
ing ‘“‘because the persons in the American colleges who are eligible 
for the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association contracts are 
substantially the same persons who are eligible for membership in 
the American Association of University Professors.” He further 
explained: 


As you doubtless know, the T. I. A. A. is operated and directed by 
its own Board of Trustees and its own executive officers. It is 
organized as a stock company, although not for profit, and the 
stock is held by the specially chartered Board of Trustees of which 
I am the President and on whose behalf I write. This Board in 
effect owns the company as trustee for the college world. While 
it does not, and should not, interfere in any details of the com- 
pany’s operation, it does elect the trustees of the operating com- 


‘pany, and in case the operating company were being mismanaged, 


the Board which holds the stock would be the agency through 
— a reorganization or reform could be most naturally brought 
about. 

These facts will indicate to you clearly why my Board is always 
interested to know whether the company is being well run and is 
rendering the services to the college world for which it was founded 
and to some extent endowed. Periodically, chartered public 
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accountants audit the books of the company and report to us. 
Of course, the company’s condition is also investigated periodically 
by the New York Superintendent of Insurance. But the point of 
view of the policyholders which your Association might present 
better than any other examining heay that I can imagine, is not 
regularly presented to us by any process of examination. We 
would therefore welcome an opportunity to have such a report as 
I now invite you to arrange for. 


The invitation to study the work of the organization which con- 
ducts the annuity business for the large majority of colleges and 
universities having any financial provisions for faculty retirement 
came at a particularly opportune time. The Council of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors had recently begun a 
study of the subject of faculty retirement and had made plans to 
invite the Association of American Colleges to undertake a joint 
study of this and related subjects in a series of conferences of rep- 
resentatives of the two Associations. In accepting the invitation 
of the Trustees of T. I. A. A. Stock, the Council of the Associa- 
tion appointed to the Committee of Inquiry Professors Mark H. 
Ingraham (Mathematics), University of Wisconsin, Chairman, 
Elliott E. Cheatham (Law), Columbia University, and Frederick 
S. Deibler (Economics), Northwestern University. It was under- 
stood that following the presentation of the Committee’s report to 
the Trustees of T. I. A. A. Stock, the report could be presented 
to the membership of the American Association of University 
Professors by publication in the Budletin of the Association. 


On considering the scope of the investigation to be made, the 
Committee believed that its function was to inquire into the 
general practices and policies of the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association, to form its judgment as to their soundness, 
and to report its conclusions on these matters both to the Trustees 
of T. I. A. A. Stock and to the American Association of University 
Professors, along with such introductory and explanatory material 
as would facilitate a ready understanding by university adminis- 
trators and faculty members of the conclusions if the report were 
published. The Committee did not feel that its members were 
qualified or that its function was to investigate the actuarial side 
of the T. I. A. A. or the details of its business. 
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In conducting its inquiry, the Committee visited the offices of 
the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association in June, 1942. 
The Committee discussed at length with the officers of that 
Association various aspects of the Association’s organization and 
work, and examined pertinent documents and reports, including 
the 1941 report of the Insurance Department of New York State 
on the examination by that department of the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association for the preceding three years. The 
Committee also conferred with Mr. Max S. Weinstein, of the New 
York State Insurance Department, with respect to that report. 
This initial direct inquiry has been supplemented by correspond- 
ence and further conferences. In conducting its work, the Com- 
mittee had the fullest cooperation of the officers of both the Trus- 
tees of the T. I. A. A. Stock and of the T. I. A. A. 

The report is divided into the following sections: I. The 
History and Organization of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association. II. The Nature of the Life Insurance Business. 
III. Investments and Their Control. IV. Reserves. V. Cost 
of Insurance and Annuities with the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association. VI. Educational and Advisory Functions 
of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association. 


I. The History and Organization of the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association 


In 1905 Mr. Andrew Carnegie gave to the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching $10,000,000, “‘the revenue from 
which is to provide retiring pensions for teachers of universities, 
colleges, and technical schools in our country, Canada, and New- 
foundland under such conditions as you may adopt from time to 
time.”’! He later added $5,000,000 to this fund, and other amounts 
have subsequently been added as gifts by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. In 1906 the rules for granting retirement 
allowances were promulgated, limiting the allowances to certain 
classes of members in accepted institutions. A retirement age of 
65 was designated, at which age a teacher could retire on half his 
active pay plus $400.00. Certain upper limits were placed upon 


1“College Plans for Retirement Income” by Rainard B. Robbins. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940, page 25. 
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the total amount that could be received; during most of the pe- 
riod, 1906-1922, this upper limit was $4000. 

By 1918, however, it had become clear that the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching could not continue to 
accept obligations for the rapidly increasing faculties of accepted 
institutions. The Foundation, therefore, limited the allowances 
to those teachers who were already with associated institutions 
and in a series of amendments of the rules decreased the amount 
of the retiring allowances. Under the rates as they now stand 
those who are eligible for the retirement allowances provided by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and 
who retire at age 70 receive from the Foundation $1000 annually, 
and their widows receive half this amount annually. These 
benefits decrease substantially if the beneficiary retires at an earlier 
age than 70, the minimum retirement age being designated as 65. 

Mr. Carnegie’s original grant to the Foundation authorized the 
expenditure of the income rather than of the principal for the 
purpose of granting pensions to retiring professors. In fact it 
was necessary for the Foundation to obtain a special order from 
the courts to be allowed to dip into the principal, even temporarily, 
for the purpose of meeting the peak of the pension load under the 
present pension plan. 

The Carnegie Corporation has had an important relation to the 
Carregie Foundation. The founding of the Corporation was one 
of the largest and latest of Mr. Carnegie’s benefactions. Mr. 
Carnegie had set for himself the ideal of distributing his wealth of 
approximately $300,000,000, but he found that this was an im- 
practicable task for an individual. In 1911, therefore, he estab- 
lished the Carnegie Corporation of New York and designated it as 
residuary legatee. Upon his death its endowment became 
$135,000,000.! The presidents of the trustees of the Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburgh, the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
the Carnegie Hero Fund, the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, and the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace are ex-officio members of the Trustees of the 
Corporation. Thus, the integration of the work of all of these 


1 For limitations on the use of Mr. Carnegie’s gift, see Lester, “Forty Years of 
Carnegie Giving,” pp. 152-160, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. 
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groups, which are fulfilling Mr. Carnegie’s purposes, is facilitated. 
The Corporation has shown a natural interest in the work of Mr. 
Carnegie’s earlier endowments, markedly so in the case of the 
Foundation, to which the Corporation granted $1,250,000 for 
endowment of the Division of Educational Inquiry and more than 
$14,000,000 towards pensions and other purposes. In addition, 
the Corporation has undertaken the purchase of $500 annuities 
for each of the Foundation’s beneficiaries retiring at the age of 
70 after January 1, 1931, with smaller retirement allowances for 
those retiring between 65 and 70. These annuities supplement 
the regular retirement allowances from the Foundation referred 
to above. The cost of these supplementary annuities is estimated 
to be about $5,500,000. 

Whether or not the Carnegie Foundation should have continued 
as long as it did to lead institutions and teachers to expect adequate 
pensions, it is clear that the endowment of the Foundation could not 
possibly have coped with the growing problem of providing retire- 
ment allowances for faculties of American colleges and universities. 
Some other plan had to be developed or there would have been no 
plan at all. It was at the juncture when the inability of the 
Carnegie Foundation to carry the great and increasing burden of 
retirement pensions was realized that the Trustees of the Founda- 
tion came to believe that some form of contributory retirement 
system was needed. 

The joint work of the Foundation and the Corporation led to the 
organization of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
of America. This Association was incorporated in 1918 to provide 
insurance and annuity policies at minimum cost to the staffs of the 
colleges and the universities of the country and in particular to 
cooperate with the colleges and the universities in inaugurating 
and maintaining contributory retirement plans. In order that 
the Association might carry out this work, the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion made an initial gift of $1,000,000. Until 1936 overhead ex- 
penses were met from the income from this gift and by supple- 
mentary annual subventions from the Corporation and Founda- 
tion. Since 1936 the Corporation has added $6,600,000. As to 
the future the officers have acted on the assumption that the 
Association is to be entirely self-supporting. 
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The Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association was founded 
as a nonparticipating but also nonprofit-making life insurance com- 
pany, so that, although it is not a “mutual company” in the techni- 
cal sense of the term, profits are returned to the policyholders 
through dividends. The stock was owned by the Carnegie 
Corporation until 1938 when it was given to a corporation char- 
tered by a special act of the New York legislature under the name 
“Trustees of T. I. A. A. Stock, Inc.” At that time an endowment 
of $100,000 for the trustees was established by the Corporation in 
order that the expenses of the new organization might be met. 

The present trustees of T. I. A. A. Stock are Laird Bell, John W. 
Davis, Lewis W. Douglas, Walter S. Gifford, Henry James, George 
Rublee, and Henry Wriston. 

The T. I. A. A. itself is operated by a Board of Trustees elected 
by the Trustees of T. I. A. A. Stock. From the beginning the 
stockholders, both the Carnegie Corporation and the present 
holders, have elected to each annual group of four new or re-elected 
trustees one person whom the policyholders had nominated by 
mail ballot. The present board of trustees consists of H. M. 
Addinsell, James C. Bonbright, Oliver C. Carmichael, Frederick 
A. Goetze, Erwin N. Griswold, Henry R. Hayes, Harold A. Innis, 
Henry James, Pierre Jay, Devereux C. Josephs, R. Baylor Knox, 
George C. McDonald, Joseph B. Maclean, Ada Comstock Note- 
stein, Elihu Root, Jr., Earl B. Schwulst, John S. Sinclair, Shirley 
W. Smith, Landon Thorne, Joseph Henry Willits. Of these 
Messrs. Bonbright, Griswold, and Innis and Mrs. Notestein have 
been elected upon nomination of the policyholders. 


II. The Nature of the Life Insurance Business 


In evaluating the efficiency and the wisdom of the management 
of the T. I. A. A., it is necessary to keep in mind the nature of the 
life insurance business. In this section the Committee seeks to 
present a brief explanation of that business. 

Although a life insurance policy has many modifying clauses, it is 
essentially a promise on the part of the company to make certain 
payments (called benefits) provided the policyholder has previously 
made certain payments (called premiums). Thus, in “whole life” 
insurance the benefit is paid when the insured dies regardless of 
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when the death occurs. In “term” insurance the benefit is paid 
provided the insured dies within a specified period. In “endow- 
ment” insurance term insurance is supplemented by a payment 
made to the insured in case he is alive at the end of the period of 
term insurance. 

Life annuities are payments made to an individual periodically, 
usually monthly, from a given date to the end of his life. Annui- 
ties may be made to depend on more than one life. For instance, 
the policy may promise the full amount of the annuity to a man 
for as long as he lives and half that amount to his widow through- 
out her life. Insurance companies sometimes pay annuities “‘cer- 
tain,” #. ¢., annuities that run at fixed rates for fixed number of 
years regardless of what happens to any individual. Annuities 
which are a combination of annuities certain and life annuities are 
frequently issued, that is, the contract may guarantee a payment 
for a fixed number of years but the payments will also continue 
past this number of years until the death of the annuitant in case 
the annuitant survives the fixedterm. Ingeneral,therefore, the dis- 
tinction between life insurance and annuities is that in the case 
of insurance the benefits are paid provided an individual has died, 
whereas in the case of annuities the benefits are paid provided an 
individual is alive. Of course, combinations of benefits of both 
types may be contracted for in the same policy. 

A life insurance company pays benefits from the money received 
in premiums from the policyholders and frora interest earned on it. 
From this fact two fundamental problems arise: first, how large 
should the premiums be, and second, what funds at any time 
should be in the invested reserves so that the company can meet 
its future obligations. The essential problem in fixing the size of 
a premium is to determine how much would have to be paid by 
each of a large number of men at an identical age taking out an 
identical policy, so that the premiums paid in and the interest 
earned thereon would at all times provide sufficient funds to pay 
the benefits on such policies as they become due. In short term 
insurance the premiums each year come close to totalling the 
benefits paid that same year. In the case of whole life insurance, 
however, since the proportion of persons dying in any given year 
is less at the younger ages than at the older, the premiums must 
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be much more than would suffice to pay death benefits for the few 
that die at the younger ages; and the principal portion of the 
earlier premiums and interest thereon goes to supplement later 
premiums in order to have sufficient to pay the large number of 
death benefits occurring at later ages. In the case of annuities 
the company must have on hand at the start of annuity payments 
an amount sufficient with the interest to be received thereon to 
pay the promised benefits as long as the individuals who own the 
annuity policies survive. It is thus seen that the premiums paid 
in and the interest received may accumulate to large figures before 
the benefits are payable. In fact, if the aggregate of such accumu- 
lations (called reserves) for each policy is not what it should be, 
the company may be faced with financial difficulties even amount- 
ing to insolvency. 

A life insurance company must make, therefore, estimates of the 
length of time which its policyholders on the average will live and 
also of the interest rate it will receive upon the reserve funds it 
invests. Companies try to make reasonably conservative estimates 
of both. Length of life exceeding the average in holders of its life 
insurance policies is advantageous to an insurance company while 
in recipients of annuities it is financially burdensome to the com- 
pany. In order to have conservative estimates, and also because 
annuitants on the whole live longer than holders of insurance 
policies, a life insurance company uses one set of estimates of 

mortality in the case of insurance policies and another in the case 
of annuities. A conservative table in the case of life insurance 
policies is one which indicates a higher rate of mortality than is 
the fact; but such a table used in the case of annuity policies is 
one of the surest ways of running into insolvency. 

Life insurance companies also normally guarantee a somewhat 
lower rate of interest than they expect actually to receive. The 
great importance of the rate of interest can be seen from the fact 
that in 1942 T. I. A. A. received in premiums $10,698,684 and in 
interest $4,444,412. Interest, therefore, is a large portion of the 
income of an insurance company and anything which affects in- 
terest affects the cost of insurance to the policyholders. 

Of course, the premium must take care of other things than the 
pure actuarial expenses described above. There are expenses of 
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bookkeeping, investment, salaries, office rent, and office supplies. 
These must be equitably shared among the policyholders as a part 
of the premiums paid. In most insurance companies the major 
expense that is loaded (‘‘load” here is used technically and in no 
sense of opprobrium) upon the net premium is the cost of acquiring 
business, including advertising and commissions to agents upon 
the policies sold. The payment of commissions is a cost from 
which the policyholders of the T. I. A. A. are free. 


Iil. Investments and Their Control 


Since the financial soundness of an insurance company depends 
so largely on the quality of its investments and the character of 
supervision given to the portfolio, the Committee has given special 
attention to this subject. The Committee approached the subject 
not as investment analysts, but rather to see if adequate checks 
are employed in the selection of the securities purchased and fre- 
quent inspection is made of the portfolio. 


A. The Method of Making Investments 


A special finance department has been set up for the purpose of 
analyzing securities. This department serves four agencies, the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association, the Carnegie 
Foundation, the Carnegie Institution, and the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, and the expense of the department 
is divided among these agencies. The department is under the 
direction of Mr. Devereux C. Josephs, the president of the T. I. 
A. A. and an investment analyst with wide experience in the 
investment field. The department not only pays attention to the 
making of initial investment, but makes a constant review of the 
portfolio already acquired. 

There are two committees of the Trustees of the Association 
which between them pass upon all investments, the Finance Com- 
mittee and the Mortgage Committee. The president of the 
Association is an ex-officio member of each of these committees. 
These committees are composed of persons who occupy responsible 
positions in the financial and mortgage fields in New York and 
who were chosen as Trustees of the Association because, among 
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other reasons, of their specialized knowledge and experience in 
these fields. Because of the nature of the work done by the 
Association in connection with colleges and universities, it is 
possible, we were informed, to enlist the services and experience of 
men who would otherwise be unavailable. 

The New York insurance law requires the trustees of an insur- 
ance company or a committee of its trustees to authorize every 
purchase or sale of securities of the company. Membership on 
the two investment committees, therefore, is not a perfunctory 
responsibility. The finance department of the Association can 
neither buy nor sell securities on its own initiative. It may 
recommend such action but specific authority to act in each case 
must be given by the proper committee of the trustees. Thus, 
before a security is purchased it must be thoroughly analyzed by 
the finance department, and it must be scrutinized by the finance 
committee of the trustees and its purchase specifically 
authorized. 

Similar care is exercised in the making of mortgages on real 
estate. Here the mortgage committee of the trustees must 
approve the granting or purchase of each mortgage. 

In addition to the active work of the two investment commit- 
tees a quarterly report is made to all members of the trustees of 
the Association. The Committee believes that the checks pro- 
vided and the supervision given to the portfolio are adequate and 
assure a conservative investment policy. 


B. The Portfolio 


The care given to the portfolio is evidenced by the rating by per- 
centage distribution of the bond investments of the company at 
the end of 1943: 
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The above ratings are given in standard symbols adopted by a 
number of statistical organizations. Ratings of 2B or better are 
recognized by the superintendent of insurance as presumably 
indicating that the investments are sufficiently secured to be 
carried on the books at an amortized value rather than at the 
market value. 

The following table shows the percentage distribution of the 
major investments of T. I. A. A. as compared with that of four 
well-known insurance companies. 


The Percentage Distribution of Assets at 
December 31, 1942, of Five Companies 


Types of ‘qui Mutual | Mass. 
Investments i Benefit Life 


U. S. Govt. Bonds 
State and Municipal 
Canadian and Provincial 
Public Utility 
R.R. Bonds and Equipment 
Trust Certificates 
Industrial and Misc. 
Total Bonds 


Preferred Stocks 
Mortgages 

Real Estate 
Policy Loans 


The totals in the table do not quite equal 100%. The difference 
is made up by other assets not listed above. 

The type of securities purchased by insurance companies is 
regulated by law, and the New York insurance law under which 
T. I. A. A. was organized is one of the most rigorous of its kind. 
The types of securities to be found in the portfolios of the different 
companies vary not only because of the judgment of the different 
investing groups but because of the difference in restrictions placed 
upon them by the states in which they do business. While the 
five companies represented in this table have purchased more or 
less the same type of securities, there are some variations in the 
percentage distribution of assets among the different types of in- 
vestments. For instance, it will be observed that the T. I. A. A. 


| | New The 
"yl 17.76 40.30 21.58 24.35 11.80 
0.50 4-57 12.22 9.42 
7.23 2.95 1.50 
38.53 II. 33 19.78 20.48 28.67 
8.60 16.38 8.47 10.97 
7 9.52 2.00 14.01 2.40 6.41 
81.27 69.75 7.98 67.92 68.77 
3.43 2.71 1.49 0.76 
| 12.93 13.18 13.41 13.63 13.07 
0.06 2.46 3.47 6.71 6.00 
0.55 8.15 5-93 7-94 7.02 
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has a larger percentage of its assets in bonds than any of the 
other companies with which it is here compared. This difference 
among the companies is accounted for almost wholly by the larger 
relative percentage of public utility bonds held by T. I. A. A. On 
the other hand, its real estate holdings are insignificant. It will 
be observed also that the item of loans to policyholders is low as 
compared with that of the other companies. This is natural in a 
company with such an unusually large proportion of annuity 
policies to the total policies issued. Perhaps fewer college men 
and women borrow on their insurance policies than is customary 
among policyholders generally. It is to be expected that where no 
sales pressure is brought upon the individual in selling a life 
insurance policy there will be a smaller tendency to borrow later 
upon the policy. 

On conferring with a representative of the New York Insurance 
Department, the Committee’s impression was confirmed that the 
officers of T. I. A. A. have followed a very conservative policy 
in the type of securities purchased, which doubtless accounts for 
the high percentage of bonds in the portfolio. 

The percentage of government bonds and public utilities has 
increased in the last five years, while the percentage of railroad 
bonds and equipment trusts has declined from 18.85% of the in- 
vestment value of the bond account in 1938 to 9.51% at De- 
cember 31, 1942. 

The changes in the portfolio substantiate the belief of the 
Committee that the finance department keeps a close watch upon 
the securities owned by the Association and that the officers of the 
Association are alert to their responsibilities during these trying 
times. 

At the end of 1942 the percentage of mortgages in the total assets 
was 12.93%. Of these 58% were FHA mortgages distributed among 
sixteen states. The other mortgages were distributed as follows: 


Because of the general financial conditions which have prevailed 
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throughout the world during recent years, the interest rates or 
yields on the investments of the Association have fallen. Only a 
few years ago the customary yield on the investments of life in- 
surance companies averaged about 4%. Now, with declining 
interest rates, the yields do not on the average exceed 3% very 
much. In 1942 the average yield of the T. I. A. A.’s assets was 
3.3%. If the Association can maintain this return on its invest- 
ments, its present obligations to its policyholders are amply 
covered. If interest rates now obtainable on new investments 
should fall substantially below the present unprecedentedly low 
levels, the Association would probably have difficulty in meeting 
its obligations to its policyholders. Should this develop, the Com- 
mittee is convinced that the policyholders in T. I. A. A. would be 
in a more favorable position than those in many commercial com- 
panies because of the conservative investment policy followed by 
the officers of the Association. 

It must be noted, however, that the T. I. A. A. is a young com- 
pany so a large proportion of its investments has been made in 
recent years. This means, of course, that it does not have the 
earning advantage of a possible carry-over of a large share of its 
investments from the days of higher interest rates. This factor can 
easily be overemphasized since companies are constantly changing 
their portfolio. The net yield in 1942 on all assets of the five 
companies compared above was T. I. A. A., 3.3%; New York 
Life, 3.2%; The Equitable, 3.4%; Mutual Benefit, 3.6%; 
Massachusetts Life, 3.6%. 


IV. Reserves 


A. Reserves on Life Insurance Policies 


The premiums and reserves for life insurance policies written by 
the Association prior to 1936 are based, as is the case with most 
life insurance companies, on the American Experience Table. In 
1936 the Association adopted for new policies the American Men 
Table which is now being used by more and more life insurance 
companies. The guaranteed interest rate has been as follows: 
Prior to 1936 new policies were written at premiums based on a 
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3'/2% interest guarantee. This was reduced in 1936 to 3%, and 
in 1941 to 21/2%, 

The American Experience Table is a very conservative one 
from the point of view of life insurance; that is, it assumes a more 
rapid death rate at all ages than at present is the fact. This is 
also true of the American Men Table, though to a lesser degree, 
and it was in part due to a desire to bring the basic table as to 
death rate at the early ages more in accord that the Association 
changed to the American Men Table. A shift in the actual death 
rate which would bring it in accord with either table would repre- 
sent a major disaster to the health of the nation. This means 
that the premiums are almost certain to be more than adequate to 
meet the cost of insurance, and that it is, therefore, possible to 
build up the necessary reserves for life insurance policies and still 
make a profit on the business. This has been the case with the 
T. I. A. A. as well as with other insurance companies. The T. I. 
A. A. has been able from these profits to declare dividends which 
as described in Section V have brought the cost of life insurance 
with the T. I. A. A. down to a point where it compares favorably 
with the cost based on policies of any company. 


B. Annuity Reserves 


The history of annuity policies throughout the country and in 
particular in the T. I. A. A. has been very different from that of 
life insurance. Although for a long time companies have used 
tables with much lower mortality rates than the American Experi- 
ence Table as a basis for calculating their premiums and reserves 
on annuity policies, it has proved difficult for even the actuaries to 
measure how great this difference should be. Not only does the 
American Experience Table fail to reflect accurately the death 
rate of holders of insurance policies, but there is in addition a self- 
selection which tends to make the holders of annuity policies 
longer-lived than holders of insurance policies. For the last 
twenty years, that is ever since the annuity business became large 
enough to be carefully considered by life insurance companies, the 
companies have been moving from table to table, always in an 
effort to get one that is conservative for such policies. The 
T. 1. A. A. first used McClintock Annuity Mortality Tables, then 
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the American Annuitants Select Tables, then those tables with 
ages moved back one year. In 1938 Mr. Kineke published the 
1937 Standard Annuity Table based upon experience of annui- 
tants in the different life insurance companies. Even this turned 
out to be hardly conservative enough, and companies since then 
have been using this table with the ages of annuitants moved back 
one or two years; that is, amount of the annuity is determined and 
reserves built up as if the man involved were younger than he 
really is at the time of the first annuity payment. Of course, it 
costs more to buy a life annuity of a given amount with payments 
starting at an earlier age since the expectation of life, and therefore 
the expected number of payments, is more at the earlier age than 
at the later age. On the average, women outlive men so that the 
1937 Standard Table for women is the Standard Table for men 
with the age moved back five years. The T. I. A. A. now uses 
these 1937 tables with the age of men moved back two years and 
of the women three years, that is with a six-year differential be- 
tween men and women. There has not been enough experience to 
say definitely how this will work, but what evidence there is makes 
it appear that this is now a conservative but not unduly conserva- 
tive estimate. Policies written on some of the earlier mortality 
tables have been suffering mortality losses; that is, on the average 
fewer annuitants died than was expected, and therefore larger 
reserves had to be accumulated than was anticipated at the time 
of issuance of the policies. 

In addition, when the T. I. A. A. was founded many companies 
seemed to feel that a guarantee of 4% interest on policies was con- 
servative. The companies were earning from 41/2% to 5% on 
their investments. As is common knowledge, the rate of interest 
at which money can be invested has constantly fallen in the last 
decade. The T. I. A. A. has, therefore, at various times decreased 
the rate of interest that it has guaranteed. On retirement annuity 
contracts the guarantee offered was 4% until 1928, then 3'/2% 
until 1936, 3% until 1938, and is now 2!/2%. 

The original policies guarantee not only that the amount of the 
premiums specified in the policy when issued would be credited 
with 4% interest but that the amount of the annuity, and there- 
fore also the premium, could be increased with the same guarantee. 
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In 1932 the Association changed this guarantee so that the increase 
in magnitude of the annuity would be made upon terms current 
at the time of the payment of the increased premium rather than 
at the time of the issuance of the original policy. Because of the 
recurrent difficulty that the interest and mortality rate problems 
had raised, policies now written guarantee only the interest rate 
and the mortality tables which are in force with the Association at 
the time the premium is paid. The Association reserves the right 
to substitute, after three months’ notice, another interest rate or 
mortality table for premiums subsequently falling due. In such 
event, however, the guarantees as to premiums due previously are 
not altered by substitution.' Of course, it should be understood 
that the only guarantee that is made is in terms of benefits, and 
by guaranteed interest rate is meant the interest rate used in 
determining the guaranteed benefit. 

It is clear from the above that some loss will be sustained on the 
too generous provisions of the earlier annuity policies now that 
interest rates have declined below those used in determining the 
amount of annuities guaranteed. This statement needs some 
qualification since it should be recalled that at the time much of 
the money on early policies was received investments were made at 
better than 4% interest and this additional earning was added to 
surplus. If the old policies had been of the same type as the new 
ones, namely that 4% was guaranteed only on the money paid in 
until that rate was found too high and the Association’s future 
guarantee was reduced, the total interest earnings would have been 
adequate. The difficulty is that the premiums for annuities on 
these policies still must be accepted with obligations which repre- 
sent a guarantee of 4%. Whether or not the 3'/2% policies will 
ultimately also entail a loss to the Association is not as yet deter- 
mined, but it is obvious that if the interest rate for new invest- 
ments falls below the present rate such a loss will occur. The 
amount cannot be accurately ascertained at present. 

The Association has been foresighted in facing this problem. 
This is indicated in two ways. One is the history of its modifica- 


1 An explanation of the T. 1. A. A. annuity contracts is given by M. H. In- 
graham, "Interest Rates, Longevity, and Retirement Annuities,” December, 1941 
Bulletin of American Association of University Professors. 
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tions of the contracts and its pioneering in the new type of policy 
now being issued. The other is by its early recognition of the 
difficulty with the 4% policies and by its taking every opportunity 
to increase the reserves behind these policies so as not to be faced 
at a later date with an unexpectedly bad situation. The Associa- 
tion has therefore asked itself what sums would have to be made 
available in order to secure this guaranteed annuity if only 3'/2% 
could be earned and if the mortality were represented by the tables 
on which later policies were based. When such computations were 
made it was clear that the premiums would not prove adequate to 
care for the policies, and the next question was what sum of 
money, if it were on hand immediately, would with the accumula- 
tion of interest thereon sufficiently supplement these premiums. 
It was estimated that $6,800,000 would be enough. This addi- 
tional reserve was therefore set up. 

It is important to know where this reserve came from and in 
particular to know whether or not it has been taken from the 
newer policyholders by tapping the profit made on policies with 
lesser guarantees. This increase in the reserve was built up in 
part from surplus on annuity contracts earned during the period 
when the Association was receiving more than 4% interest on its in- 
vestments, in part from surplus on life insurance policies, and in 
part from $2,700,000 which was allocated for this purpose from the 
$6,600,000 given by the Carnegie Corporation which has been 
previously referred to. The only one of these three sources of in- 
come which could in any way be questioned is profit from life in- 
surance. Here one might say that the money derived from one 
class of policyholders was being held to assure the security of 
another class. This is true, but any conclusion that this is un- 
justified fails to take into account the very nature of insurance. 
Life insurance business must be considered as a whole and its 
essence is the pooling of risks. Some individuals get more and 
others less than they have paid in or than the actual cost of their 
policies, depending on whether they live for a longer or shorter 
time than expected. Moreover, companies are constantly issuing 
many’ different forms of contracts, as term insurance, whole life 
insurance, endowment insurance, and annuities of various forms, 
with separate contracts for each age of issuance. It is not to be 
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expected that each narrow group of risks will be separated from all 
other groups of risks so that, to take an extreme example, all the 
term policies issued on men of forty-seven years three months old 
for a period of ten years will precisely meet their expenses. On 
the contrary, there is a pooling of individuals, of age groups, and 
even of types of insurance. It would be unethical to continue to 
issue any type of life insurance or annuity contract unfavorable to 
the policyholder merely in order to yield a foreseen profit to make 
up losses foreseen on other policies. However, it is the essence of 
life insurance business to determine as equitably as possible the 
charges which should be made at the time of issuance of each 
policy and then to distribute the risk between all policies. It 
should be noted that, even with some of the profits of life insurance 
going to meet the losses of annuities, the Association has been able 
through low premiums and high dividends to keep the cost of its 
life insurance policies less than those of most other standard com- 
panies. 

It is obvious that a much more serious situation would have been 
created had not the Carnegie Corporation generously contributed 
toward meeting the revaluation of the 4% policies. 

The question naturally arises: Will it be necessary to revaluate 
the 3'/2% policies which now from the point of view of evaluation 
include all the old 4% policies and many newer policies? A pro- 
jection of the present reinvestment rates for the next five years 
made by the Association indicates this would not be necessary be- 
cause of the earnings upon surplus accounts and the fact that the 
yield is reduced only slowly when new investments are added to 
large bodies of investments earning more than contractual require- 
ments. 

The rate of return on the Association’s investments has been 
maintained at an adequate level for the last three years but if a 
substantial further decline of interest rates obtainable on new 
investments should occur and continue, the picture would be a 
different one. The situation might then be serious not only for 
the T. I. A. A. but for all life insurance companies. It may be 
pointed out, however, that with the large surplus the T. I. A. A. 
has and the slowness with which the interest rate on total invest- 
ments changes the problem would not become acute at once or in 
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the immediate future. Any return of more favorable interest rates 
would offset a period of low returns. 

The Committee does not believe that the T. I. A. A. or other 
companies should ever try to weather a difficulty of this type, 
which would be of little significance unless prolonged, by writing 
policies which it knows are unfavorable to the younger men in 
order to maintain contracts issued to older men in a period of 
higher interest rates. The Committee was glad to find that the 
officers of the T. I. A. A. agreed with this view. 


C. War and the Mortality Rate 


A word should be added on the effect of the war on mortality 
risks. As far as it has any effect, the war will probably increase 
the mortality rate at all ages but particularly at the younger ages. 
This means that the cost to the Association of its life insurance 
will increase and the cost of annuities decrease, but not propor- 
tionately since few annuitants are facing war hazards. On 
December 9, 1941 the T. I. A. A. put a war clause in its new life in- 
surance contracts. The present war clause provides that risks of 
war and war service outside of the United States and Canada and 
of aviation, except as an airline passenger, are not covered. It is 
the belief of the actuary of the company that the chance of increase 
of mortality during the war enough to endanger the status of the 
life insurance policies is small and of a decrease in cost of annuity 
policies due to the war is negligible. 


V. Cost of Insurance and Annuities with the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association 


Next to the safety of his policy, the policyholder is most inter- 
ested in its cost. It is appropriate, therefore, to compare the 
history of the cost of the policies of the T. I. A. A., both life insur- 
ance and annuities, with those of other standard companies, and 
to analyze the factors which tend to make the cost for this company 
higher or lower than for other companies. Any attempt to make 
detailed comparisons of costs is out of the question in a report of 
this nature. However, with the aid of studies made by the Asso- 
ciation’s staff, some important statements of a broad nature may 
be made. 
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A. Life Insurance 


There are three reasons why the insurance cost for the T. I. A. A. 
may be expected to be less than for other companies. First, the 
office expenses are low and have been paid in part by an endow- 
ment given to the Association. Second, the Association does not 
sell insurance through agencies, and the very large cost of such 
agencies and of the commissions paid to agents is saved for the 
policyholder of the company. Third, teachers on the whole are a 
good mortality risk, and therefore a life insurance business con- 
sisting solely of insuring people in the academic profession experi- 
ences decidedly favorable mortality. 

The net result has been that the T. I. A. A. has been able to sell 
insurance at a very low cost, in respect to both the original premium 
demanded and the actual cost after dividends have been taken into 
consideration. It is probably true that during the past twenty 
years teachers could not have bought life insurance more cheaply 
from any other source, and in comparison with most commercial 
companies the difference in cost has been very marked. More- 
over, the present cost of life insurance, computed on the basis of 
present premium rates, and present dividend rates, shows that the 
T. I. A. A. is maintaining its enviable position. 

As a sample, the discounted net cost after dividends have been 
considered for a thousand-dollar ordinary life policy issued at age 
thirty-five and based upon the 1939 dividend scale was given the 
Committee by the Association’s staff for a group of over twenty of 
the largest companies and for the T. I. A. A. For the first ten 
years, T. I. A. A. was the cheapest of all these companies, and in 
most cases by a margin of around ten per cent. On the basis of a 
twenty-year discounted net cost for a continued policy, the T. I. 
A. A. would be the second most favorable, differing from the most 
favorable by under two-tenths of one per cent and being from five 
to ten per cent cheaper than most of the other companies. 

It must be remembered in all fairness that the agencies, whose 
cost makes the cost of other life insurance more than that pur- 
chased through the T. I. A. A., serve the social purpose of making 
people conscious of life insurance needs. Without such agencies 
the country as a whole probably would be deplorably under- 
insured. 
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B. Annuities 


In the cost of annuities as in the case of life insurance the Asso- 
ciation has the advantage of low overhead and no agency expense. 
It is generally assumed that teachers are long-lived and hence 
annuities for them would cost more. At the advanced ages at 
which annuity risks prevail it has been difficult to establish any 
differential between the mortality of teachers and of other an- 
nuitants. The effect of a differential in this regard is probably 
slight, if any. 

The actual history of the annuity rates of the T. I. A. A. has 
been what might have been expected. Over a period of years the 
Association has given very favorable annuity rates. The Asso- 
ciation has led in responding to unfavorable conditions by lowering 
its annuities, and some changes, such as those in 1941, have led to 
short periods during which the cost of annuities with the T. I. A. A. 
was more than with most other companies. The other companies 
have usually followed very rapidly in making the changes so that 
even in the years since the 1941 change in annuity rates, the com- 
parison with other companies selling annuities has again become 
more favorable to the T. I. A. A. It may be, however, that for 
some time to come individual persons could buy annuities at a 
more favorable rate by carefully selecting the company whose 
rates in a given year were cheapest than by buying with the T. I. 
A. A. No other company, however, has given anything like the 
same sort of service to colleges and universities for the operation 
and inexpensive administration of a contributory retirement 
annuity plan that the T. I. A. A. has given. Again it is to be ex- 
pected that with the reinvestment of long-term investments on the 
part of older companies the situation will become still more favor- 
able to the T. I. A. A. Although it may have to face some dis- 
advantage as to mortality risks in dealing with the teaching pro- 
fession, this will continue to be largely compensated for by the 
saving in commission to agents. However, the choice of the 
T. 1. A. A. for the purpose of operating an annuity retirement plan 
will have to be based as much on the investment record of the 
Association and the intelligent service it renders in doing a job in 
which it was a pioneer and has become an expert as upon any 
comparison of the cost of annuities. 
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VI. Educational and Advisory Functions of the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association 


The service of the T. I. A. A. to higher education has not been 
limited to the operation of a life insurance and annuity business. 
It has included advisory service to colleges and universities and 
individual teachers based on continuous and careful study of all 
aspects of the subject of life insurance and retirement allowances 
for faculty members. 

The Association has not only made ordinary life insurance poli- 
cies available to faculty members at unusually low rates but it has 
pioneered in bringing before them the advantages of two special 
forms of life insurance, that is term insurance and group insurance. 

The Association has given a clear analysis of the réle that term 
insurance can play to supplement a retirement annuity plan. The 
retirement annuity plan provides a death benefit of the accumu- 
lated amount paid in by both teacher and institution, if the faculty 
member dies before retirement, and hence provides an increasing 
insurance up to the time of the initiation of the annuity. In 
general, upon retirement a man’s financial obligations to others 
than himself and his wife have greatly decreased; hence, in order 
to have adequate protection during the younger years, a term 
insurance policy far cheaper for that period than whole life insur- 
ance is a valuable supplement to a retirement plan. The réle, 
although it be limited, of term insurance has been described in the 
most clearsighted fashion by the Association and accepted by 
many of the profession. 

Recently the Association undertook another educational duty 
of an important nature. It introduced the decreasing collective 
insurance plan. This is group insurance in which the premium 
remains constant and the benefits decrease from year to year. 
Such a plan is of maximum use only if it is accompanied by some 
other plan such as a retirement annuity policy which increases the 
protection as the collective insurance protection decreases. When 
properly used, it has great advantages, particularly to the educa- 
tional institutions themselves. In the case of a younger man who 
dies and leaves a widow with small children or financial obliga- 
tions, the temptation for the college to give his widow secretarial 
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work or even teaching work out of proportion to her qualifications 
is very great. This is somewhat less when there is at least a 
modicum of insurance guaranteed to all members of the staff, 
even those who because of physical disability otherwise might not 
be able to secure individual policies. Although few colleges have 
yet availed themselves of this plan, the number is increasing and 
in the long run it is the belief of the Committee that this will 
prove to be a contribution of major significance. 

The chief accomplishment of the Association has been, of course, 
in the field of retirement annuities. When the Association was 
founded few colleges had any satisfactory provision for the retire- 
ment of their members since by that time the Carnegie Foundation 
no longer made adequate provision for many of those already on 
its list and had closed its list to future members of the profession. 
Very few colleges had taken the initiative in establishing satis- 
factory retirement plans independent of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. To meet this great need, the T. I]. A. A. devised the con- 
tributory retirement plan by which teacher and institution pay 
like sums toward the building of an annuity for the teacher when 
he reaches the age of retirement. The actuarial basis for the op- 
eration of such a plan could have been made available earlier by 
other insurance companies, but the interest in the subject of aca- 
demic retirement and the imagination to meet this need seems to 
have been lacking both on the part of insurance companies and on 
the part of colleges and universities. It is to the great credit of 
the T. I. A. A. that it took the initiative in this matter and through 
direct publicity gave every college and university an opportunity 
to study the contributory plan. The acceptance of this plan by 
an increasing number of institutions of higher education evidences 
the need that it fills and its soundness.! 

When the contributory plan of the T. I. A. A. was inaugurated, 
teachers serving under the plan for a period from the ages 25 to 65 
could retire with a satisfactory allowance. However, because of 
the more thorough knowledge of the longevity of teachers and fall- 
ing interest rates, such is not the case today. Even when pre- 
miums paid by individuals and contributions made by institutions 


1 At present 250 colleges and universities use the T. I. A. A. annuities to imple- 
ment formally organized retirement systems; annuity contracts are held by more 
than 33,000 persons in these institutions. 
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remain the same, the retirement allowances have because of these 
factors been greatly reduced, a fact which is evident in the dry but 
vital tables of benefits frequently not considered by the partici- 
pants in the plan. The resulting inadequacy of the retirement 
allowances presents to the T. I. A. A. another educational oppor- 
tunity, namely to bring to the attention of colleges and universities 
the need for a reconsideration of provisions for retirement. 

The responsibility for providing more adequate retirement 
plans, of course, rests with the colleges and the universities. The 
Committee, however, believes that no other organization can so 
effectively bring the need of reconsideration to the attention of 
the colleges as can the T. I. A. A. The T. I. A. A. has already 
started this in connection with discussions by its officers of a social 
security plan of the national government. In addition, an ex- 
tended analysis and a vigorous campaign are needed to make the 
governing boards and the faculties understand what has occurred. 
The American Association of University Professors among other 
organizations and perhaps the Association of American Colleges 
should do their share in providing and organizing discussions of this 
urgent matter, but the presentation of facts and the analysis of 
methods will most effectively be made by the T. I. A. A. More- 
over, it should be pointed out that many colleges have accepted 
samples which the T. I. A. A. has used in demonstrating how the 
contributory plan might be inaugurated as implicit advice, so that 
a common opinion is that the Association recommends a retire- 
ment plan based upon a 5% contribution of the individual and a 
5% contribution by the institution. The Committee hopes that 
the T. I. A. A., further, will take effective steps to clarify this 
misunderstanding, stressing the importance of the question whether 
larger contributions should be made by individuals and institutions 
in order that adequate retirement allowances will be created. 

The Committee wishes to commend the policy of the T. I. A. A. 
in regard to the repurchase of annuity policies, i. ¢., the payment 
of the accumulated fund to a prospective annuitant in return for 
the surrender of the policy. The Association has largely avoided 
doing this, and the Committee is of the opinion that it should con- 
tinue or even increase its strictness in this regard. The interests 
of an institution to which an annuitant transfers should be caretully 
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considered. If an experienced teacher, upon transferring to 
another institution, is permitted to surrender for cash an annuity 
policy inaugurated at the institution from which he transfers, the 
administrative officers of the new institution may find that, con- 
trary to their understanding, the teacher is not secure as regards 
his retirement. There is, therefore, a tendency on the part of 
appointing officers not to invite experienced teachers from other 
institutions unless funds for retirement have been accruing. 
This tendency obviously operates to the detriment of both teachers 
and institutions. 

The economic welfare of those whose profession is college and 
university teaching is a matter of profound educational and social 
significance. Adequate provisions for retirement are essential to 
the economic welfare of the profession. To meet their obligations 
to society, colleges and universities must insure to teachers a high 
degree of economic security. This is necessary if they are to 
attract into the profession young men and women of ability and if 
teachers and investigators are to conduct their work efficiently and 
objectively. The greatest social gain is not in the security of the 
individual teacher but in the indirect protection to the student 
from continued employment of teachers who because of age have 
lost their effectiveness. In the absence of an adequate retirement 
system an institution may suffer from a natural desire to continue 
the employment of a once useful faculty member who if retired 
would be in financial difficulty. The fundamental justification of 
the contributory retirement plan is in its educational value. 

In this connection the Committee believes that the American 
Association of University Professors and the Association of 
American Colleges in cooperation with the T. I. A. A. should 
make a thorough study of prevailing retirement plans with special 
attention to their adequacy.! Three main questions to be con- 
sidered in such a study may be stated as follows: 


1. The advisability of the extension of federal social security to 
colleges as a supplement to the present retirement plans. 


1 The start of such a consideration has already been made. In February, 1943 
there was held the first of a series of joint conferences of representatives of the 
American Association of University Professors and of the Association of American 
Colleges to study the subject of academic retirement. At the invitation of these 
two associations, Mr. Rainard B. Robbins, Vice-President of the Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association, was present and participated as a consultant. 
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The extension to 68 or 70 of the normal period of employment 
in institutions where the retirement age is now younger. 
Whether or not such an extension would unduly retard the 
advancement in salaries, the promotion, or the opportunities for 
teaching and research of the younger faculty members should 
be considered. 

The possible increase in the contributions of both the indi- 
vidual and the institution to the retirement fund beyond the 
present 5% of the individual’s salary, with due attention to 
whether this is the most advisable way to use a larger propor- 
tion of the income of the instructor and the increased share of 
the resources of the college. 


The Committee suggests that the study be extended so as to 


include within its scope the need and practical means for securing 
the best form of hospital and health insurance for college and uni- 
versity faculties. In view of the educational significance of this 
study, the Committee believes that for this purpose there should 
be made available a grant from a foundation. It might well be 
that the T. I. A. A. should be the agency for making the funda- 
mental investigation of the question. 


Mark H. Incrauam, University of Wisconsin, Chairman 
E. Cueatuam, Columbia University 
FREDERICK S. De1BLER, Northwestern University 
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REPORT OF THE 1944 NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 


The 1944 Nominating Committee herewith submits its report, 
consisting of the names of nominees for the Council of the Associa- 
tion for the term 1945-1947. 

The Nominating Committee met in the central office of the 
Association in Washington on July 2, 1944 to select nominees and 
alternate nominees for the Council. The General Secretary had 
previously supplied each member of the Committee with the names 
of nominees suggested by members of the Association as possible 
candidates. Other candidates were added by the Committee, par- 
ticularly in the case cf Districts for which few nominees had been 
submitted. Also available were the lists of nominees from pre- 
ceding years and data concerning most candidates from the files 
of the Association. 

The Committee acted under the Association’s instructions to 
give attention to various “fields of professional interest” and to 
various “types of institutions” (By-Law 1). In addition, it under- 
took to distribute the nominations so as to prevent over-repre- 
sentation from among a few institutions in any District. Because 
of the information at hand concerning persons under consideration, 
the Committee offers its list of nominees with considerable confi- 
dence in their qualifications. The Association is to be congratu- 
lated upon being able to enlist the services of these members as 
nominees for its governing body, the Council. 


A. Browne (Educational Psychology), 
Duke University, Chairman 

Joun A. Kinneman (Sociology), Illinois State Normal 
University 

Roy F. Nicuots (History), University of Pennsylvania 
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Nominees for the Council, 1945-1947! 


DISTRICT I 


M. Dec ter, Economics, University of New Hampshire 
Elected 1939.2 Chap. Secy.-Treas., 1942-44. 
Born 1903. A.B., 1925, University of Kansas; M.B.A., 1927, graduate study, 
1927-28, 1936-37, New York University. Student Assistant, 1923-25, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; Assistant Instructor, 1927-28, 1936-37, New York Univer- 
sity; Instructor, 1928-36, Assistant Professor, 1936-44, Associate Professor, 
1944- , University of New Hampshire. 


Howarop P. Sraster, Physics, Williams College*® 
Elected 1934. Chap. Secy.-Treas., 1937-39. 
Bort: 1903. S.B., 1925, A.M., 1930, Ph.D., 1931, Harvard University. In- 
structor and Tutor, 1930-31, Harvard University; Instructor, 1931-37, Assist 
ant Professor, 1937-41, Associate Professor, 1941- , Williams College. 


DISTRICT II 


Henry Pratt FaircuiLp, Sociology, New York University 
Elected 1933. 


Born 1880. A.B., 1900, Doane College; Ph.D., 1909, Yale University; LL.D., 
1930, Doane College. Instructor, 1900-03, International College (Turkey); 
State Secretary, 1903-06, Doane College; Professor, 1909-10, Bowdoin College; 
Assistant Professor, 1910-18, Secretary, Bureau of Appointments, 1917-18, 
Yale University; Professor, 1919- , Director, Bureau of Community Service 
and Research, 1919-24, Head of Department in Graduate School of Arts and 
Science, 1938- , New York University. 


Tuurtow C., Ne son, Zoology, Rutgers University 
Elected 1922. Chap. Pres., 1935- . 
Born 1890. B.S., 1913, D.Sc. (Hon.), 1939, Rutgers University; Ph.D., 1917, 
University of Wisconsin. Graduate Assistant and Fellow, 1913-17, University 
of Wisconsin; Assistant Professor, 1919-23, Associate Professor, 1923-26, Head 
of Department, 1925- Professor, 1926- , Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Graduate Faculty, 1931-36, Rutgers University. 


1One from each district to be elected. 

? Refers in this and each following statement to the date of election to Associa- 
tion membership. 

On leave of absence in Radiation Laboratory, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology: 
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DISTRICT II 


C. O. Oax.ey, Mathematics, Haverford College 


Elected 1934. 

Born 1899. B.S., 1923, University of Texas; M.S., 1926, Brown University; 
Ph.D., 1929, University of Illinois. Research Engineer, 1923-24, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories; Instructor, 1924-26, Assistant Professor, 1929-34, Brown 
University; Instructor, 1926-29, University of Illinois; Professor, 1934- , 
Chairman of Department, 1938- , Haverford College. 


Ciair Witcox, Economics, Swarthmore College 
Elected 1932. Chap. Pres., 1944- 
Born 1898. B.S., 1919, Ph.D., 1927, University of Pennsylvania; M.A., 1922, 
Ohio State University. Instructor, 1919-20, Lafayette College; Assistant 
Professor, 1920-23, Ohio Wesleyan University; Instructor, 1923-27, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Secretary, 1926-27, Pennsylvania State Parole Com- 
mission; Assistant Professor, 1927-29, Associate Professor, 1929-31, Professor, 
1931- , Swarthmore College; Director of Research, 1930-31, National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforcement; Member, 1934-35, Advisory 
Council and General Code Authority, National Recovery Administration; 
Consulting Economist, 1936, Social Security Board; Economic Expert, 1939-40, 
Temporary National Economic Committee; Director, 1942-43, Industrial 
Materials Division, Office of Price Administration; Chairman, 1944- , Con 

ference on Price Research. 


DISTRICT IV 


W. E. Butt, Economics, Pennsylvania State College 
Elected 1928. Chap. Secy., 1930-33; Chap. Pres., 1941-43. 
Born 1888. Attended Indiana University, 1907-09; B.A., 1911, M.A., 1914, 
University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1931, Yale University, Instructor, 1913-15, 
Assistant Professor, 1915-20, University of Kentucky; Assistant Professor, 
1920-27, Associate Professor, 1927-32, Professor, 1932- , Pennsylvania State 
College. 


A. E. Zucker, German and Comparative Literature, University of 
Maryland 


Elected 1926. Chap. Pres., 1928-29, 1944- 
Born 1890. A.B., 1912, M.A., 1913, University of Illinois; Ph.D., 1917, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Instructor, 1916-17, University of Pennsylvania; 
Instructor, 1917-18, Tsing Hua College; Assistant Professor, 1918-23, Peking 
Union Medical College; Head of Modern Language Department, 1923-35, 
Chairman, Division of Humanities, 1938- , University of Maryland; Head 
of German Department, 1935-37, University of North Carolina; Head of 
German Department, 1937-38, Indiana University; Director of Research, 
1941-43, Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation. 
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DISTRICT V 


Witt1aM Norcross Fett, Modern Languages, Denison University 
Elected 1934. Chap. Secy.-Treas., 1943- . 
Born 1904. B.A., 1926, Clark University; Certificat, 1930, University of Bor- 
deaux; M.A., 1931, Middlebury College; Diplome de hautes études, 1936, 
University of Grenoble. Instructor, 1927-34, Assistant Professor, 1934- , 
Denison University. 


AzaRIAH Boopy S1as, Education, Ohio University 
Elected 1936. Chap. Pres., 1942-43. 
Born 1880. Ph.B., 1903, M.A, 1921, University of Rochester; Ph.D., 1926, 
Stanford University. Teacher, 1903-04, Cook Academy; Teacher, 1904-21, 
Vice-principal, 1917-25, High Schools, Rochester, N. Y.; Assistant, 1925-26, 
Stanford University; Professor, 1926- Director of Teacher Training, 1931- 
Ohio University. 


DISTRICT VI 


. Wes.tey Horrmay, History, University of Tennessee 
Elected 1930. Chap. Secy., 1933-34; Chap. Pres., 1939-40. 
Born 1895. B.A., 1918, University of Minnesota; M.A., 1922, Ph.D., 1937. 
University of Chicago; studied, 1926-27, Universities of Berlin and Bonn. 
Professor, 1919-20, John Fletcher College; Assistant Professor, 1922-24, Pro- 
fessor and Head of Department, 1928-34, Morningside College; Assistant, 
1924-25, Instructor, 1927-28, University of Chicago; Instructor, 1925-26, 
State University of Iowa; Professor, 1934-37, Montana State College; Pro- 
fessor, 1937- , University of Tennessee. 


Haroip Newron Lees, Philosophy, Tulane University 
Elected 1929. Chap. Pres., 1935-36. 
Born 1899. Attended Pacific College, 1917-19; B.A., 1922, M.A., 1924, Uni- 
versity of Oregon; Ph.D., 1930, Harvard University. Teaching Fellow, 1923- 
24, University of Oregon; Assistant Professor, 1925-36, Associate Professor, 
1936-43, Professor, 1943- , Tulane University. 


DISTRICT VII 


E. Hartse Bacteriology, Purdue University 
Elected 1931. Chap. Secy., 1941-43; Chap. Pres., 1943- . 
Born 1905. B.S., 1927, Michigan State College; M.S., 1929, Ph.D., 1933, 
Yale University. Instructor, 1929-30, Assistant Professor, 1930-31, Battle 
Creek College; Research Assistant, 1933-36, Connecticut Experimental Station; 
Instructor, 1936-38, Assistant Professor, 1938-43, Associate Professor, 1943- , 
Purdue University. 
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J. W. Neckers, Chemistry, Southern Illinois Normal University 
Elected 1930. Chap. Treas., 1934-35; Chap. Pres., 1939-40. 
Born 1902. A.B., 1923, Hope College; M.S., 1925, Ph.D., 1927, University ot 
Illinois. Graduate Assistant, 1923-26, Fellow, 1926-27, University of Illinois; 


member, Department of Chemistry, 1927-30, Professor and Head of Depart- 
ment, 1930-_, Southern Illinois Normal University. 


DISTRICT VIII 


Ravpu F. Fucus, Law, Washington University! 

Chap. Pres., 1933-34. 

Born 1899. A.B., LL.B., 1922, Washington University; Ph.D., 1925, Robert 
Brookings Graduate School; J.S.D., 1935, Yale University. Assistant Profes- 
sor, 1927-30, Associate Professor, 1930-35, Professor, 1935- , Washington 
University. 


Elected 1931. 


Donatp H. NicHotson, History, Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College 
Elected 1933. Chap. Pres., 1943- 
Born 1899. B.A., 1922, Southwestern College; M.A., 1926, Northwestern 
University; Ph.D., 1934, University of Wisconsin. Instructor, 1926-29, 
Assistant Professor, 1929-34, Associate Professor, 1934-35, University of North 
Dakota; Associate Professor, 1935-40, Professor, 1940- , Southwest Missouri 
State Teachers College. 


DISTRICT IX 
C. E. Ayres, Economics, University of Texas 
Elected 1920. 
Born 1891. A.B., 1912, A.M., 1914, Brown University; Ph.D., 1917, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Instructor, 1917-20, University of Chicago; Associate 
Professor, 1920-23, Amherst College; Professor, 1923-24, Reed College; Asso- 
ciate Editor, 1924-25, The New Republic; Adviser, 1928-29, Experimental 
College, University of Wisconsin; Professor, 1930- , University of Texas. 


ALLAN J. STan.ey, Physiology, University of Oklahoma 


Chap. Secy., 1940-41. 

Born 1899. A.B., 1922, Simpson College; M.S., 1935, Ph.D., 1936, State 
University of Iowa. High school teaching and administration, 1922-32; 
Research Associate, 1936-37, State University of Iowa; Instructor, 1937-39, 
Assistant Professor, 1939-42, Louisiana State University; member of faculty, 
1942-43, St. John’s College; Assistant Professor, 1943- , School of Medicine, 
University of Oklahoma. 


Elected 1939. 


1QOn leave of absence in Office of the Solicitor, Department of Justice. 
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DISTRICT X 


WiLLarp GARDNER, Physics, Utah State Agricultural College 
Elected 1936. 
Born 1883. B.S., 1912, Utah State Agricultural College; M.S., 1915, Ph.D., 
1916, University of California. Principal, 1916-17, Murdock Academy; Pro- 
fessor, 1917-18, Brigham Young University; Associate Professor and Experi- 
ment Station Associate Physicist, 1918-24, Professor and Station Physicist, 
1924- , Acting Head of Department, 1941- , Utah State Agricultural College. 


Artuur C. Hicks, English, Western Washington College of 
Education 


Elected 1930. Chap. Pres., 1939-40, Chap. Vice-Pres., 1940-41, Chap. Secy- 
Treas., 1944- 


Born 1901. B.A., 1922, M.A., 1927, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1932, Stan- 
ford University. Teaching Fellow, 1927-28, Instructor, 1928-30, University 
of Oregon; Teaching Assistant, 1931, Acting Instructor, 1932, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Assistant Professor, 1932-33, San Jose State Teachers College; Instruc- 
tor and Chairman of Department, 1933- , Acting Registrar (part-time), 
1943- ,Western Washington College of Education. 
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Education in the Latin American Countries, by 1. L. Kandel. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1942. Pp. xxviii + 410. 


Dr. Kandel’s nineteenth yearbook equals in quality its prede- 
cessors, which is saying a great deal for it right at the start. One 
of its main features is that it has assembled for the first time a 
series of authentic discussions of Latin American education written 
by recognized experts. The twenty countries treated are— 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Santo Domingo, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela. The native contributors are authorities in their 
special fields. As the editor Dr. Kandel has done his customary 
fine piece of work in the twenty-page introduction. 

The double purpose of the volume is stated to be the introduc- 
tion to English-speaking readers of an overview of Latin American 
school systems, and also to gratify the desire that many of us 
have of contributing something educationally serviceable to a 
fuller understanding of our increasingly respected neighbors to the 
South. It is made clear that the crisis in world affairs has been 
bringing the northern and southern American continents closer 
together. The educational and cultural ideals of these nations are 
being revealed and clarified as never before, and a common basis 
for better understanding is being gradually established. Despite 
numerous variations in details, the countries of Central and South 
America are being coordinated into a more conscious and unified 
effort to work together harmoniously and to have a more cordial 
relationship with the United States and Canada. Greater initia- 
tive is being shown by the individual nations to improve their 
educational facilities and methods of instruction. 

Universally it is being discovered that personal welfare and 
community progress are conditioned by the quantity and quality 
of instruction provided. Any elaborate survey of the educational 
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program of a country will bring to light its popular aspirations 
and its social problems. We are all learning that an investigation 
of a nation’s educational position is one of the best approaches to 
an intelligent understanding of the people. Also we become con- 
vinced that education is the most effective medium for mutual 
cooperation. As long ago as in the days.of Henry Barnard’s 
American Fournal of Education, which began to appear in 1826, 
there were available a few reports on the schools of South America. 
It becomes more vividly apparent today that an expanded interest 
in education is one of the more important phases of the developing 
self-consciousness of the Latin American peoples. 

In the twenty countries examined in this new yearbook the 
social and educational problems to be solved are practically the 
same. This is true because political, economic, and social condi- 
tions are widely known to have a strong influence on the policies 
and procedures of those who administer the schools. Some of the 
basic and uniform problems are as follows: liquidation of illiteracy, 
adapting education to the rural environment, improving the 
schools in the populous areas, approaching postprimary education 
in a more democratic and logical fashion, reorganizing higher 
education to meet special needs just starting to emerge, a more 
complete professional preparation of teachers, financial strain in 
attempting to support public education and the relation of the 
local school management to the central administration. 

In connection with the literacy problem, which is universally 
acknowledged to be one of the gravest of all the issues that face 
Latin America, the two most challenging aspects are the financial 
requirements and the vital matter of the actual value of literacy 
to the masses. It can probably be shown statistically that an 
improved condition in the delinquency field accompanies the broad 
expansion of literacy in any region. A century ago American, 
British, and French pioneers used the slogan “Open a school and 
close a jail.” This no doubt had a favorable effect on the cam- 
paign to enlarge the scope of public education. But the big ques- 
tion remains—Is literacy alone sufficient without publishing and 
making available a larger amount of instructive and inspirational 
literature? 

Dr. Kandel quotes appropriately from Sir Richard Livingstone’s 
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recent book, The Future in Education—and we paraphrase it here. 
Why are the English an uneducated nation, and by what means 
shall we be able to get educated? Despite compulsory education, 
superior schools, impressive instructors, magnificent buildings and 
huge budgets we are not truly cultured. Our people prefer the 
cheaper papers, novels, films, and plays. Because of our manifest 
inferior taste and obvious commonplace intelligence what will 
posterity think of us? 

Illiteracy ranges from roughly 12% in the Argentine to 82% 
in Honduras. Some other revealing figures are—20% for Uru- 
guay, 24% for Chile, and 32% for Costa Rica. There are fifteen 
countries in which illiteracy scores between 50% and 80%, which 
clearly indicates a pressing demand for a literacy crusade. The 
causes of illiteracy are generally the same in all countries—exces- 
sively vast unpopulated areas, local government authorities not 
encouraged to operate schools, uneven distribution of population, 
improper means of communication, conditions of climate making 
good schools difficult, educational needs invariably ignored by the 
very persons who could offer the greatest help, attendance laws 
indifferently enforced, parents too poor to dress their children 
properly, widespread disease, following antiquated traditions re- 
garding courses of study and the exceedingly formal curriculum 
responsible for retardation and premature elimination. 

A poor agricultural economy is not alone to blame for illiteracy. 
An intellectually tragic condition obtains in the cities also. The 
schools are conspicuously better in the larger towns, but the living 
standards are low, especially back of the main streets of the cities. 
The best way to attack illiteracy is through public schools and the 
usual concomitant uplift in the living conditions of the masses. 
The success of Mexican social and educational reforms is having 
a favorable influence throughout Latin America. In Mexico it 
was found that providing more and even better school buildings 
is not enough. There must be a new personnel and a better quality 
of daily instruction. The effect of skillful teaching is cumulative, 
and the nations that attack their problem from this angle reap a 
rich harvest of satisfying social results. Constructive experiments 
are being carried on in Chile and Colombia, in which the rural 
public is being brought together to work out community projects. 
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In this manner both children and their parents are slowly but 
surely convinced that schools can produce a positive lift in living 
standards. There is always a danger that those who are brought 
up just to the level of literacy will lapse back into an illiterate 
condition later in life. Education must be continuous for the 
cumulative benefits to be realized. 

Both reform of rural education and improvement of city life 
are indispensable for the decisive removal of illiteracy. This is 
similarly true in the case of lapses into immorality after the 
religious and moral influences of youth are taken away and for- 
gotten. This threat of losing the value of gains expensively and 
painfully achieved is leading to the formulation of a new philosophy 
of education. The public school is coming to have a new and loftier 
status. Schools are no longer to be considered as merely nurseries 
for teaching the three R’s. They are becoming centers of com- 
munity interest and effort. They now seek to radiate health in- 
spiration, economic and industrial aspiration, literary instruction 
for all and social and civic participation that will carry over into 
everyday human relationships. 

City schools are making measurable strides throughout Latin 
America. Equipment is more modern and elaborate, the curricu- 
lum has been revised, teachers are more matured and experienced 
in classroom techniques, there is less dependence on rented build- 
ings and the aims of education have been more clearly formulated 
and defined. Best of all perhaps is the discovery that vocational 
secondary education is more productive of good for the people 
than the aristocratic conception which had long dominated these 
countries. Our current examination of Latin American education 
and culture is bringing about a better relationship throughout 
North and South America. We have learned that it is dangerous, 
as well as unworthy, to describe any nation’s culture as inferior, 
backward, or low-brow. We are learning that other countries 
have had a fear of being commercially exploited by American big 
business. We know now that it is morally right as well as politi- 
cally profitable to praise and to cultivate our neighbors; and it is 
the duty of all educators to break down barriers to understanding 
and sympathy. 

All twenty of these countries have been well handled. If space 
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allowed, a summary of the findings for each nation would prove 
valuable. Argentina could well be taken as representative, al- 


though not definitely typical of the group. This country appeared 


relatively late on the international scene, and at the present 
moment it is not far removed from the central spotlight. As late 
as 1810 it was a colony of Spain. From that date to 1824 it fought 
for its independence, to be followed by civil war and tyranny until 
1852. Its constitution did not become operative until 1860, and 
over a long period its universities and secondary schools were 
closed. Reconstruction assistance was invited from Europe, re- 
sulting in drastic ethnic, economic, social, and educational changes. 
In 1870 the population was well under two million, but by 1900 
two millions of immigrants had entered and transformed this 
country. Its schools came to be patterned after Europe, and the 
natives found themselves foreign to their own national life. In- 
consistency between education and the type of work the natives 
were called upon to perform has been one of the critical problems. 
There are not enough Indians and other natives to balance the 
population. Two-thirds of the city males are foreign born, and 
four-fifths of the other third are the sons of aliens. Even with the 
help of normal school training this country has not been able to 
produce the kind of instruction that these people need. 

The subject matter of Dr. Kandel’s 1942 yearbook will go far 
to assist the general movement for the fulfillment of our com- 
mendable good neighbor policy. The book deserves close study 
by all North American teachers, and the conclusions reached by 
the editor and his collaborators can well become guiding principles 
for our schools and colleges. Brazil, Cuba, Haiti, Panama, and 
Venezuela deserve special attention. 


The Pennsylvania State College Carrot D. CHAMPLIN 
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A Report to the Membership 


Dear Colleagues: 


On January 1, 1945 thirty years will have elapsed since the or- 
ganization of the American Association of University Professors. 
These thirty years have been eventful, many of them crucial, for 
the Association and for the profession as a whole. During these 
thirty years we have experienced the vicissitudes of two world 
wars, two inflations, and two depressions. Despite these unfavor- 
able conditions the Association has had an encouraging growth. 
Beginning with 1362 Charter Members for the years 1915 and 1916, 
its membership today exceeds 16,000. The membership recession 
of 1942 reported in these pages a year ago has been reversed, and, 
on the basis of the membership figures as of today, it seems safe to 
predict that on January 1, 1945 the Association will have the larg- 
est membership in its history. 

The recession of 1942 was in large part due to the fact that many 
members of the Association had enrolled in the armed forces of 
the country and that a considerable number of these had requested 
suspension of membership for the duration of the war. Wartime 
conditions also affected adversely the potential membership of the 
Association. Many young men and women who normally would 
have entered the academic profession during the past three years 
have instead entered the Army or the Navy or other services of 
the country, thus greatly reducing the number of those who 
normally could have been expected to become members of the 
Association. 

The conditions of this war, like those of the First Worla War and 
those of inflation and depression, have therefore tested the strength 
and the capacity of the Association. The ability of the Associa- 
tion to survive these testings with ever-increasing strength is en- 
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couraging. It would seem to indicate a growing awareness on the 
part of the college and university teachers of America that they 
are “the custodians of the interests of higher education and 
research” and that it is their responsibility “to maintain and ad- 
vance the ideals and standards of the profession” as enunciated by 
the founders of the Association on the occasion of its organization 
three decades ago. 


Throughout its history the Association has sought to develop 
and to strengthen the professional concept of teaching and research. 
Through its central office, its several committees, and its Council, 
the Association serves as a clearing house for the consideration of 
issues and problems, general and specific, of college and university 
teaching. The scope of its interests and work is indicated by the 
special studies it has conducted from time to time, viz.:_ Academic 
Freedom, Author-Publisher Contracts, College and University 
Teaching, Depression, Recovery and Higher Education, Extent of 
Employment of Student Assistants and the Effect on Quality of 
Undergraduate Instruction and on Graduate Work of the Student 
Assistants, Federal Income Taxes, Freedom of Teaching in Science, 
Honorary Degrees and the Basis for Conferring Them, Methods of 
Appointment and Promotion, Methods of Increasing the Intellec- 
tual Interest and Raising the Intellectual Standards of Under- 
graduates, Migration and Interchange of Graduate Students, 
Normal Amount of Teaching and Research for Professors, Place 
and Function of Faculties in College and University Government, 
Relation of Vocational to General Higher Education, Required 
Courses in Education, Requirements for the Master of Arts Degree, 
Requirements for the Ph.D. Degree, Status of Women in College 
and University Faculties, Summer School Organization, Systems 
for Sabbatical Years, and Tenure in Colleges and Universities. 

In addition to studies by special Committees the Association 
maintains standing Committees on the following subjects: Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure, Author-Publisher Contracts, Coopera- 
tion with Latin-American Universities, Economic Welfare of the 
Profession, Educational Standards, Encouragement of University 
Research, International Relations, Library Service, Pensions and 
Insurance, Place and Function of Faculties in College and Univer- 
sity Government, Preparation and Qualification of Teachers, Pro- 
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fessional Ethics, and Relation of Junior Colleges to Higher Educa- 
tion. 

Of special concern to the American Association of University 
Professors is the matter of intellectual freedom in colleges and 
universities. Independently and in cooperation with other organ- 
izations of higher education the Association has sought the formu- 
lation, the recognition, and the observance of principles, practices, 
and procedures conducive to freedom of thought, inquiry, and ex- 
pression. The most recent enunciation of these principles and 
procedures is set forth in the 1940 Statement of Principles on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure. Through its Committee on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure the Association has conducted 
many investigations of alleged violations of the principles of aca- 
demic freedom and tenure and in some instances has brought the 
findings to the attention of the profession in published reports. 
There is abundant evidence that this work of the Association has 
been effective in creating an atmosphere conducive to objectivity 
in teaching and in scholarship without which we cannot expect to 
attract into our profession young men and women of ability and 
without which no educational institution can fulfill its obligations 
to its students and to society. 


American Council on Education 


Higher education in the United States is officially represented by 
a number of organizations, of which the American Association of 
University Professors is but one. The more significant of these as 
regards teaching and research are the following: Association of 
American Colleges, Association of American Universities, American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, American Association of Junior 
Colleges, the several regional accrediting associations, and our own 
American Association of University Professors. These organiza- 
tions are all Constituent members of the American Council on 
Education. 

The American Council on Education is representative of both 
individuals and institutions. It has three classes of members: 
Constituent, Associate, and Institutional. Most of the Constituent 
and Associate members are individual membership organizations. 
The Institutional members are the colleges and universities and 
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school systems of the country. 
Council is as follows: 
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The present membership of the 


54 Constituent members (national and regional educational as- 
sociations) 

50 Associate members (national organizations in fields related to 
education) 

565 Institutional members (universities, colleges, school sys- 
tems, etc.) 


Almost all of the major educational associations are federated in the 
American Council on Education either as Constituent or Associate 
members. 

The American Council on Education was established in 1918 by 
national educational organizations in response to the need of feder- 
ating the educational resources of the country to meet the emer- 
gencies of the First World War. In the creation of the American 
Council on Education the American Association of University 
Professors had a significant rdle. Dr. H. W. Tyler, then General 
Secretary of the Association, wrote the Constitution for the Council 
and worked cooperatively with the representatives of the other 
Constituent members to make the Council an effective agency for 
the consideration of problems and policies of concern to the whole 
of higher education. 

The American Council on Education is devoted to scientific 
inquiry, to providing the means for consultation in matters re- 
lating to education, and to the stimulation of experimental activi- 
ties by educational organizations and institutions. It serves as a 
clearing house for the exchange of opinion, seeks to clarify educa- 
tional issues of national significance, to define educational prob- 
lems, and to enlist the services of the appropriate agencies in their 
consideration. It is the coordinating agency for education in the 
United States, particularly in the field of higher education, and, as 
such, it has facilitated the consideration and influenced pro- 
foundly the shaping of educational policies. Currently the Council 
is concerned with plans for education in the postwar years. 

The work of the American Council on Education, like that of 
its member organizations, is carried on by Committees. At pres- 
ent the Council has Committees on the following subjects: Prob- 
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lems and Plans in Education, The Relationship of Higher Edu- 
cation to the Federal Government, Teacher Education (Commis- 
sion on), Cooperative Study in General Education, Measurement 
and Guidance, Student Personnel Work, Visual Aids in Education, 
Youth Problems, Asiatic Studies in American Education, Accredit- 
ing Procedures, Educational Research, Modern Languages, Man- 
ual on University and College Business Organization and Admin- 
istration, Government and Educational Finance, School Plant 
Research, Southern Regional Studies and Education, Teaching 
Materials in Inter-American Subjects, Association of American 
Schools in Latin America, The Use of Motion Pictures in Postwar 
Education, The Place of Religion in Education, Survey of Business 
Education, and Latin-American Relationships. 

The Council publishes a quarterly journal, The Educational 
Record. This journal contains discussions of administrative and 
curriculum problems and reports of some of the research projects 
carried on by its Committees. The Council also publishes a series 
of studies and numerous books, pamphlets, and texts. Since 
August, 1940 the Council has published a Bulletin for distribution 
to colleges and universities and to government war agencies pre- 
senting factual material concerning developments relating to the 
war that affect higher education. The Council is also the pub- 
lishing agency for such projects as the American Youth Commis- 
sion and the Commission on Teacher Education. 

The American Council on Education is financed by membership 
dues and by grants from educational foundations, including the 
General Education Board and the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. In recent years the Council has also accepted grants from 
governmental agencies to carry on special war activities relating 
to education. The operating budget of the Council for the fiscal 
year 1943-44 was $98,500, its publication revolving fund, $50,250, 
and its expenditures for special projects, $534,000. The Council 
maintains headquarters in Washington, D. C. 


National Education Association 


In February, 1943 the National Education Association organ- 
ized a Department of Higher Education. The plans for this de- 
partment call for a vigorous membership campaign to enroll into 
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the membership of the National Education Association teachers 
and administrators in all colleges and universities, both accredited 
and unaccredited. The announced objective of this development 
is the formation of a single all-inclusive organization for teachers 
and administrators at all levels of education: elementary, second- 
ary, and higher. In this development there are potentials of far- 
reaching significance. It is well, therefore, that the representatives 
of higher education, teachers and administrators alike, be informed 
of the pertinent facts. 

The National Education Association was organized in 1857 by 
the officers of State Teachers Associations primarily to promote 
the interests of elementary and secondary education in the public 
schools of the United States. The contributions of this Associa- 
tion to the welfare of education at these levels have been note- 
worthy. The Association has urged adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for the children and youth of America. Through its 
Journal and its public relations program it has sought to interpret 
the work and the needs of our public schools. In reports of re- 
search activities made available to educational leaders, it has 
given valuable information to those responsible for the planning 
of curricula in the public schools. More recently through its 
Educational Policies Commission it has concerned itself with the 
formulation of long range plans for American education. Through- 
out its history it has been solicitous of the welfare of teachers in our 
public school systems, advocating adequate salaries, improved cer- 
tification standards, effective tenure laws, reasonable teaching 
loads, and equitable retirement provisions. Currently the Associ- 
ation is sponsoring a Federal Aid Bill to provide $300,000,000 
annually to equalize the educational opportunities of the children 
and the youth of the country. 

The National Education Association today consists of 52 State 
and territorial affiliated Associations, 1125 local affiliated Associ- 
ations, and 272,000 individual members. The membership is 
recruited from the faculties of grade schools, high schools, teachers 


colleges, and schools and departments of education. In the Associ- 


ation there are 29 specialized departments. The work of the As- 
sociation is carried on by 30 general and departmental committees 
and commissions and by a headquarters staff in Washington, D. C. 
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The officers of the Department of Higher Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association for the year 1943-44 were as follows: 
H. B. Wells, President, Indiana University, President; Walter 
P. Morgan, President Emeritus, State Teachers College, Macomb, 
Illinois, Vice-President; and Alonzo F. Myers, Professor of Edu- 
cation, New York University, Secretary-Treasurer. The officers 
of the Department for the current year are the following: Ernest 
O. Melby, President, Montana State University, President; 
Harry J. Newburn, Dean of College of Arts and Sciences, State 
University of Iowa, Vice-President; and George D. Strayer, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Michigan, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Department of Higher Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association began its campaign for members in March, 1943 
in a letter sent by the Secretary of the Department to approxi- 
mately 1500 college and university administrative officers, inform- 
ing them of the establishment of the Department and enclosing a 
copy of its Constitution and By-Laws. In this letter the Secretary 
said: 


We hope we may count on you for active cooperation at once in 
at least four ways: (1) Become a charter member. Annual dues 
are $4.00. Two dollars of this goes to the Department and $2 to 
the “parent” Association, the N. E. A...; (2) Encourage 2 vigor- 
ous enrolment campaign among your associates. (3) Encour- 
age your faculty to become an affiliated local unit of the N.E.A.. 
(4) Send us your suggestions regarding ways that the N. E. A. ond 
the Department of Higher Education can serve the cause of 
higher education. . 


The letter closed with a plea for “prompt and vigorous action now” 
followed by the expression of “heartiest appreciation for your co- 
operation.” 

Because in this development there seemed to be potentials not 
conducive to educational welfare, I sought a conference with Dr. 
Willard E. Givens, the Executive Secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, for an exchange of viewpoints. We conferred 
in July, 1943. In this conference I presented the following ques- 
tions and viewpoints: 


(1) Is there need for another organization in the field of higher 
education? In this connection I pointed out that college and 
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university teachers are already provided with a professional or- 
ganization, the American Association of University Professors, 
that institutionally higher education is well represented in several 
organizations and that education as a whole is represented in the 
American Council on Education; 

(2) The relationships between the National Education Associ- 
ation and the American Association of University Professors have 
through the years been cordial and cooperative; the cooperative 
work of these two Associations has been effective and conducive to 
educational unity. The plan of the National Education Associa- 
tion to duplicate the work of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors would be unwise; in it there is danger of misunder- 
standings not only between these two Associations but also between 
the representatives of primary and secondary education and of 
higher education, to the detriment of education at all levels; 

(3) The National Education Association cannot provide a satis- 
factory professional organization for college and university teach- 
ers for three reasons: (a) The National Education Associ- 
ation is in large part controlled by administrative officers. To 
minimize this inherent weakness, the National Education Associ- 
ation found it necessary at the elementary and secondary levels to 
provide separate departments for classroom teachers and for ad- 
ministrators. No similar separation is provided for in the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the Department of Higher Education. 
Even if such separation were provided, the dominant control of the 
Department as regards both its policies and its work would still be 
in the hands of the administrative group; (b) The philosophy of 
the National Education Association is in large part be philosophy 
of schools and departments of education. In this connection I 
spoke of the cleavage between the educationists and the subject- 
matter teachers in colleges and universities, which, although not so 
great as a decade ago, is nevertheless an important factor to be 
reckoned with in any steps taken to achieve greater educational 
unity and, should friction develop between our two Associations, 
might become greater than it was a decade ago; (c) The National 
Education Association is in large part dominated by the repre- 
sentatives of secondary education, and it is unlikely that higher 
education will accept the leadership of secondary education. 

(4) The growth of the National Education Association from an 
organization of 10,000 in 1917 to an organization of 272,000 in 
1944 is in part explained by the use of the technique of ‘‘100% in- 
stitutional membership.”” 100% institutional membership, how- 
ever, is a goal that in most cases is reached only by the help of ad- 
ministrative pressures. While such pressures succeed in securing 
members, they are destructive of faculty morale and hence are 
professionally undesirable. Apropos of administrative pressures to 
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secure 100% institutional membership, I quoted the following 
statement of a member of the faculty of a “100% institution,” a 
teachers college. “At..... College the N. E. A. is a closed-shop 
company union with the check-off system. We of the faculty of 
this institution are not only required to belong to the N. E. A. but 
are also required to attend all State meetings and we have our sal- 
aries docked on a per diem basis if we fail to do so.” 

(5) Better understanding between the representatives of ele- 
mentary and secondary education and of higher education is an 
excellent objective but one which could never be achieved through 
an attempt to merge the representatives of all levels of education 
in one organization. The key to professional unity is cooperation 
between and among the established organizations representative 
of the different levels of education. 

In this conference Dr. Givens indicated that he, too, had mis- 
givings concerning the establishment of the Department of Higher 
Education and that he was inclined to agree with many of the view- 
points I had expressed. He invited me to meet with the Executive 
Committee of the National Education Association and to present 
to that Committee the viewpoints I had expressed to him. I 
accepted Dr. Givens’ invitation and met with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Education Association in New York City on 
August 21, 1943. 

The personnel of the Committee at that time was as follows: 
Edith B. Joynes, Principal, Gatewood School, Norfolk, Virginia, 
President of the National Education Association; A. C. Flora, 
Superintendent of Schools, Columbia, South Carolina, Junior 
Past President; Harold W. Smith, Superintendent of Schools, 
Glendale, Arizona, First Vice-President; Joseph H. Saunders, 
Superintendent of Schools, Newport News, Virginia, Chairman, 
Board of Trustees; B. F. Stanton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Alliance, Ohio (Associate Professor of Education, Mt. Union 
College), Treasurer; Leonard L. Bowman, Vice-Principal, High 
School, Santa Barbara, California; Glenn E. Snow, President, 
Dixie Junior College, Saint George, Utah; Emily A. Tarbell, 
Teacher, Syracuse Vocational High School, Syracuse, New York; 
John W. Thalman, Superintendent, Township Secondary Schools, 
Waukegan, Illinois. 

On the agenda of this meeting of the Executive Committee was 
a request from the Department of Higher Education for an appro- 
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priation of $7500 to finance a membership campaign. This re- 
quest the Committee voted to lay on the table. The Committee 
instructed Dr. Givens to confer with me again concerning ways 
and means of maintaining professionally desirable relationships be- 
tween the National Education Association and the American As- 
sociation of University Professors and to report back to the Com- 
mittee at its next meeting in October any consensus we might 
reach. Pursuant to this action Dr. Givens and I conferred sev- 
eral times. In these conferences he suggested the possibility of the 
American Association of University Professors becoming a depart- 
ment of the National Education Association. I indicated that 
at this juncture such an arrangement was, in my opinion, neither 
possible nor desirable. I urged that we try to bring about greater 
cooperation between the two Associations. To that end I sug- 
gested that the Department of Higher Education of the National 
Education Association limit its membership to administrative 
officers and that the Department cooperate with the American 
Association of University Professors as the organization repre- 
sentative of college and university teachers. This arrangement 
would make it possible for our two Associations to represent all 
levels of education without any overlapping of functions and with- 
out risk of misunderstandings and friction. 

At the October meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
National Education Association, Dr. Givens reported on the prog- 
ress of our conferences. It was the consensus of the Executive 
Committee that these conferences should be continued with a view 
to formulating specific proposals for presentation to a subcommit- 
tee of the Executive Committee in January, 1944. At its October 
meeting the Executive Committee again withheld the granting of 
an appropriation requested by the Department of Higher Edu- 
cation for the financing of a membership campaign. 

In November, 1943 the Secretary of the Department of Higher 
Education sent out a second membership letter. This letter was 
addressed “‘To the President’’ of all colleges and universities in 
the United States. It urged prompt action on the part of the 
President in the enrolment of faculty members. The letter stressed 
the need “for effective representation of education on a national 
basis,” with special reference to appropriations by the Congress 
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and planning for postwar curricula. The portions of this letter 
with reference to membership solicitation are as follows: 


Faced with developments such as this and other developments 
that are sure to arise, the National Education Association’s De- 
partment of Higher Education needs your support and that of your 
entire faculty. The National Education Association aims to rep- 
resent the teaching profession at all levels with respect to national 
professional problems. 

rove colleges and universities staged their enrolment cam- 
paigns last spring. Others preferred to wait until this fall. Prompt 
action now is imperative. If this matter has not been cared for in 
your institution, will you not give it immediate attention? Per- 
haps you will wish to appoint some outstanding representative on 
your faculty to handle the details. I should be glad to have the 
name of your faculty representative if you have not already sent it 
in 


Additional copies of the enclosed enrolment materials will be 
sent promptly upon request. Your cooperation in this important 
project will be greatly appreciated. 


In the fall and winter of 1943-44 Dr. Givens and I again con- 
ferred several times, the last time on January 22, 1944. Dr. Givens 
had requested that I bring to this conference a statement of prac- 
tical proposals based on the consensus we had reached in our con- 
versations. This I did. He indicated his agreement with my 
statement and requested that I present it to the subcommittee of 
the Executive Committee on the following day. Dr. Givens and I 
met with this Committee in my office on Sunday, January 23, 
at which time I presented the following statement which we had 
agreed upon. 


Statement Concerning Relationship between the National Education 
Association and the American Association of University Professors 


The National Education Association and the American Associ- 
ation of University Professors were each established to further the 
interests of education. Both associations are professional in na- 
ture; and the membership of both with a single exception in the 
National Educational Association is on an individual basis. Each 
has purposes and objectives which are of special concern to its 
membership and to the level of education whose interests it was 
created to serve. Until recently the National Education Associ- 
ation has been concerned primarily with education at the second- 
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ary and primary levels and with the professional problems of teachers 
in the secondary and primary schools. The American Association 
of University Professors has throughout its history been concerned 
primarily with higher education and with the professional problems 
of college and university teaching. Its nature and purposes are 
indicated in the following brief statement which was formulated 
and adopted by the Association’s organizational meeting in Janu- 
ary, 1915: 
“To bring about more effective cooperation among the mem- 
bers of the profession in the discharge of their special responsi- 
bilities as custodians of the interests of higher education and re- 
search in America; to promote a more general and methodical 
discussion of problems relating to education in institutions 
of higher learning; to create means for the authoritative ex- 
pression of the public opinion of the body of college and univer- 
sity teachers; to make collective action possible, and in general 
rs maintain and advance the ideals and standards of the pro- 
ession. 


For the profession of college and university teaching and re- 
search the American Association of University Professors has long 
been recognized throughout the country as analogous to the Amer- 


ican Bar Association for the legal profession and the American Med- 
ical Association for the profession of medicine. Like the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and the American Medical Association, it has 
sought to develop the professional concept among college and uni- 
versity teachers to the end that the objectives indicated in the 
statement quoted above might be attained. Through its central 
office, its various committees and Council and its Bulletin, the 
Association facilitates the solution of the problems of college and 
university teaching. 

Although the National Education Association and the American 
Association of University Professors were organized to serve differ- 
ent levels of education, each is interested in education as a whole 
and together they are representative of the profession of education 
asawhole. Because these two associations have so many purposes 
in common, it is desirable, indeed it is essential to the welfare of 
education as a whole, that the harmonious relationship which has 
existed between them be continued and strengthened. 

A fundamental interest of both the National Education Associ- 
ation and the American Association of University Professors is that 
the youth of America shall receive the best instruction and have 
the best facilities for research that can be provided. It is, there- 
fore, of fundamental concern to both associations that the organi- 
zation and the conduct of the educational profession be of a kind 
most likely to attain this end. 
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There is, I think, no difference of opinion as to the need of bet- 
ter understanding between the representatives of secondary and 
primary education and of higher education. On the basis of long 
experience in the field of higher education, the officers of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors are convinced that such 
understanding between the representatives of these different levels 
of education cannot at this juncture be achieved by any organiza- 
tional device, particularly if that device introduces a factor of com- 
petition for membership between the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Association of University Professors. Such 
competition can lead only to friction, misunderstanding, and ill 
will, which are inimical to the unity of the profession which we seek. 
Understanding and unity between the representatives of secondary 
and primary education and of higher education can be developed 
only by a gradual process of continued cooperative efforts in the 
achievement of common objectives. 

In the past such cooperative efforts of the two Associations have 
been most effective. In this connection, I refer to our joint efforts 
which resulted in the repeal of Teachers Oath Laws and in securing 
the amendment to the Hatch Act [an “Act to prevent pernicious 
political activities”] exempting teachers from its provisions. I 
wish also to direct your attention to the important work done by 
each Association in stabilizing tenure in schools and colleges, the 
National Education Association in primary and secondary schools 
and the American Association of University Professors in colleges 
and universities. Should the National Education Association 
introduce a competitive note in its relationship with the American 
Association of University Professors, it would, I think, greatly 
impair the work of both Associations in behalf of academic freedom 
and tenure, particularly in the teachers colleges of the country 
whose faculties have come to rely so heavily on the American 
Association of University Professors in the matter of academic 
freedom and tenure. 

I suggest the following arrangements and procedures as means 
by which the National Education Association and the American 
Association of University Professors may increase their coopera- 
tive efforts and strengthen and widen their influence: (1) That 
membership in the Department of Higher Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association be restricted to college and university 
administrative officers; (2) that the Budletin of the American 
Association of University Professors be sent regularly to these 
members of the Department of Higher Education (many college 


and university administrative officers were at one time Active 
Members of the American Association of University Professors 
and now, as Associate Members, continue to receive the Budletin of 
the Association); (3) that the fourna/ of the National Education 
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Association be sent regularly to the officers and the members ot 
the Council and Committees of the American Association of Univ- 
ersity Professors; (4) that there be an exchange of information 
upon subjects of mutual concern, including the publication of ar- 
ticles and reports on such subjects in the periodicals of the two 
Associations; (5) that there be regular meetings of representa- 
tives of the two Associations to consider issues and problems relat- 
ing to the educational profession to the end that these representa- 
tives and, through them, the members of each Association will be 
made aware of and thus come to understand the viewpoints of 
the representatives of education at all levels; (6) that there be 
joint consideration of ways and means of bringing to the attention 
of the public pertinent information bearing upon the welfare of 
education as a whole. 


I reported these developments with reference to the National 
Education Association to the Council of our Association at a meet- 
ing of that body in Washington, D, C. on April 14 and 15. The 
Council voted unanimous approval of the proposals for coopera- 
tion with the National Education Association set forth in my 
memorandum of January 23 quoted above and instructed me to 
communicate this approval to Dr. Givens, the Executive Secretary 
of the National Education Association. This I did orally and by 
letter. 

Early in August, 1944 I was informed by a member of the Coun- 
cil of our Association that Dr. Ernest O. Melby had told him that, 
at the July meeting of the Executive Committee of the National 
Education Association, the Committee had voted an appropriation 
to finance a membership campaign for the Department of Higher 
Education but that the extent of this campaign had not yet been 
determined. Upon receipt of this information I talked with Dr. 
Givens by telephone, and he confirmed the report. In this con- 
versation he said that the extent of the membership campaign of 
the Department of Higher Education was to be determined at a 
meeting of the Executive Committee on August 28. 

During August I had conferences with Dr. Givens, Dr. Melby, 
and Dr. Theodore Martin. The latter is Director of Membership 
Promotion for the National Education Association. In these con- 
ferences I again urged but without success the desirability of co- 
operation between our two Associations in accordance with the 
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proposal Dr. Givens and I had agreed upon. I was very much 
interested in the viewpoints expressed by Dr. Martin. He said 
that he regarded the technique of 100% institutional membership, 
enforced by “‘administrative leadership,” as proper and justifiable 
in every respect. His reasoning on this point was that the end 
justifies the means. In this conference he said: “The American 
Association of University Professors has failed to organize the 
college and university teachers of the country from the bottom up. 
It is, therefore, necessary for the National Education Association 
to do this job from the top down.” In this connection it is per- 
tinent to note that, although the membership of the National 
Education Association is large, 272,000 members, it represents 
only 30% of those eligible for membership, which is approximately 
the same percentage representation of eligible college and univer- 
sity teachers in the American Association of University 
Professors. 


In a letter dated September 11, 1944 Dr. Givens informed me 
that “at Pittsburgh in July and at Washington in August” the 
Executive Committee of the National Education Association had 
decided not to accept the proposals for cooperation which I had 
submitted to the subcommittee of the Executive Committee on 
January 23. In this letter he said that this decision was based on 
the belief of the Executive Committee that “‘the forces of higher 
education should be unified with the forces of elementary and 
secondary education into one professional organization, including 
teachers at all levels”; that “instead of working separately or in 
opposition to each other the teaching and administrative forces in 
higher education should work toward the common end of improv- 
ing the education service”; that “the quality of teaching in insti- 
tutions of higher education would be improved by closer associa- 
tion with teaching in the elementary schools”; that “higher edu- 
cation should be expanded and brought more completely into the 
service of the entire people’’; that “the services of higher education 
should be more effectively interpreted to the public along lines 
that have been demonstrated for the elementary and secondary 
schools under NEA leadership”; that “if higher education is to 
take its place in the postwar period, it must join hands with the 
people working in other areas of education” and that “our De- 
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partment of Higher Education can render a fine service in bringing 
higher education more closely in touch with elementary and second- 
ary education.” 


By Way of Clarification 


At the opening session of the organizational meeting of the De- 
partment of Higher Education of the National Education Associ- 
ation on February 25, 1943, Dr. Ernest O. Melby, President of 
Montana State University, delivered an address. In the course of 
this address he said: 


The proposal to organize the Department of Higher Education 
in the National Education Association raises questions in the 
minds of several groups of people. Attention is called to the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors. It should be pointed 
out, however, that while exceedingly significant in higher education, 
it has devoted its attention primarily to the protection of the pro- 
fessional interests of the teaching group. 


I should like to comment briefly on Dr. Melby’s statement. It 
is true that the American Association of University Professors has 
concerned itself with “the professional interests of the teaching 
group.” It is not true that this has been the only concern of the 
Association. But in view of the fact that the faculty of an educa- 
tional institution is an important part of the institution and essen- 
tial to higher education, it is difficult to find a subject pertaining 
to higher education not related to the professional interests of the 
teaching group. Basic in the philosophy of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors is the concept that college and 
university teachers are an integral part of the institution on whose 
faculty they serve and that the relationship between presidents, 
deans, trustees, and professors is that of associates in a joint 
enterprise for the welfare of society. I assume that what Dr. 
Melby had in mind, when he made the statement quoted above, 
is the Association’s work in behalf of the principles of academic 
freedom and tenure. Now the interest of our Association in 
academic freedom and tenure is inherent in its nature. The extent 
of the Association’s work in behalf of these principles, however, 
has been a matter of regrettable necessity. Although the founders 
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of our Association were aware of the significance of academic 
freedom and its relation to tenure, they did not foresee the heavy 
service load the Association would be called upon to carry in behalf 
of these principles. Thus, at the organizational meeting of the 
Association on January 1, 1915, Professor John Dewey, Chairman 
of the meeting, spoke as follows: 


The defense of academic freedom and tenure being already a 
concern of the existing learned societies will not, I am confident, 
be more than an incident in the activities of the Association in de- 
veloping professional standards. 


But on December 31 of that same year in his presidential address to 
the Annual Meeting he had this to say: 


In conclusion I wish to say a word about the large place occupied 
in this year’s program by the question of academic freedom in its 
relation to academic tenure. I have heard rumors of some criticism 
on this point. Some have expressed to me fear lest attention to 
individual grievances might crowd out attention to those general 
and “‘constructive” matters which are the Association’s reason for 
existence. ... Let me say for the reassurance of any such that 
none of the officers of the Association, least of all those who have 
been overwhelmed by the duties incident to these investigations, 
regard this year’s work as typical or even as wholly normal... . 
The investigations of particular cases were literally thrust upon us. 
To have failed to meet the demands would have been cowardly; 
it would have tended to destroy all confidence in the Association 
as anything more than a talking body. The question primarily 
involved was not whether the Council should authorize the inves- 
tigation of this or that case but whether the Association was to 
have legs and arms and be a working body. In short as conditions 
shape themselves for us, I personally feel that the work done on 
particular cases this year turned out to be the most constructive 
sort which could have been undertaken. ... The amount and 
quality of energy and the time spent upon these matters by our 
secretary and by the chairman of our Committee of Fifteen are 
such as to beggar thanks. These gentlemen and the others who 
have labored with them must find their reward not only in the in- 
creased prosperity of this Association in the future but above all in 
the enhanced security and dignity of the scholar’s calling through- 
out our country. 


Apropos of our Association’s concern with “the professional in- 
terests of the teaching group,” I wish to quote a paragraph from an 
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address of a recent president of the Association, Professor W. T. 
Laprade: 


Universities and colleges exist primarily to enable members of 
their faculties to do their peculiar work, which is to cherish and 
enhance the store of human knowledge and understanding, trans- 
mitting that which they have received from the past to the suc- 
ceeding generations, enlarged and expanded. Those charged with 
the fulfillment of this trust need freedom to delve and to criticize, 
which requires security of sustenance and residence in a commu- 
nity affording access to essential apparatus and to youths able and 
willing to receive and transmit this precious heritage. All of the 
resources of the organizations devoted to higher education are for 
the purpose of enabling scholars and teachers to do the work as- 
signed to them by society. It is the duty of the profession itself 
to strive for the maintenance of conditions essential for the ac- 
complishment of this undertaking. Any organization of the pro- 
fession ought to be dedicated primarily to the achievement of this 
purpose. 


For another succinct statement of the case for academic freedom 
and tenure, please note the preamble of the 1940 Statement of 
Principles. This statement, formulated and agreed upon by rep- 
resentatives of the American Association of University Professors 
and of the Association of American Colleges, has the endorsement 
of these two Associations and of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. The latter Association has not only endorsed 
this statement, but it has incorporated it as Standard XII of its 
Minimum Standards for Accreditation. The preamble to the 
1940 Statement of Principles reads as follows: 


The purpose of this statement is to promote public understand- 
ing and support of academic freedom and tenure and agreement 
upon procedures to assure them in colleges and universities. 
Institutions of higher education are conducted for the common good 
and not to further the interest of either the individual teacher or 
the institution as a whole. The common good depends upon the 
free search for truth and its free exposition. 

Academic freedom is essential to these purposes and applies to 
both teaching and research. Freedom in research is fundamental to 
the advancement of truth. Academic freedom in its teaching as- 
pect is fundamental for the protection of the rights of the teacher 
in teaching and of the student to freedom in learning. It carries 
with it duties correlative with rights. 

Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) Freedom of 
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teaching and research and of extra-mural activities, and (2) A 
sufficient degree of economic security to make the profession at- 
tractive to men and women of ability. Freedom and economic se- 
curity, hence tenure, are indispensable to the success of an insti- 
tution in fulfilling its obligations to its students and to society. 


It is, therefore, quite clear that according to the philosophy of 
our Association the best interests of the teaching group are also the 
best interests of society for the furthering of which educational 
institutions were created and exist to subserve. Are we to infer 
from Dr. Melby’s statement that the Department of Higher Edu- 
cation of the National Education Association does not plan to con- 
cern itself with “the professional interests of the teaching group” 
or if so that such concern will be only of a secondary nature? 

Thus far only one Chapter of our Association has reported being 
approached on the matter of affiliation with the National Educa- 
tion Association. The secretary of this Chapter wrote me on 
December 6, 1943 as follows: 


Our chapter has received a communication from the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education of the National Education Association 
urging complete enrolment of our professors in that organization. 
Aside from the usual suggestions for a greater unity among the na- 
tion’s educators, the communication would lead us to believe that 
our profession would be better off in post-war planning through a 
Wena lobby. Believing that your office is entirely familiar 
with the aims of the National Education Association, I am writing 
you at the request of the chapter to determine the policy of the 
American Association of University Professors toward this propo- 
sition. What should the loyal members of our Association do 
about this matter? We hesitate to act one way or the other until 
we know what the national office wishes to have the members do. 
We should greatly appreciate your comment on this letter. 


Upon receipt of this letter I communicated with the writer to 
ascertain the authorship of the communication from the National 
Education Association to which he referred and under what aus- 
pices this communication had been presented to the Chapter. In 
his reply he stated that the communication was from the Secretary 
of the Department ‘of Higher Education, dated November, and 
that it had been brought to the attention of the chapter by the 
president of the institution. I subsequently wrote a detailed 
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letter to this Chapter officer informing him of the conversations 
then in progress between Dr. Givens and myself. In this letter I 
pointed out that, although the American Association of University 
Professors is not a lobbying organization, the educators of the 
country were not without representation in Washington. In this 
connection I referred to the joint efforts of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors and the National Education Asso- 
ciation to bring about the repeal of Teachers’ Oath Laws in several 
states and in the District of Columbia and to their joint efforts 
which resulted in an amendment to the Hatch Act exempting 
teachers from the operation of that Act. I informed him that this 
amendment to the Hatch Act had been drafted by representatives 
of our Association and of the National Education Association, 
that there had been concert of action in all the steps taken to 
facilitate the passage of this amendment, that representatives of 
both Associations appeared at Congressional hearings on several 
occasions and that the members of both Associations were advised 
to communicate with their Representatives and Senators in the 
Congress urging support of the amendment. 

The established organizations of higher education have not been 
unmindful of the need for representation in Washington. When 
in legislation pending in the Congress there are issues of concern to 
education as a whole, it is the practice of the American Council on 
Education to call meetings of representatives of its Constituent 
and Institutional members for the purpose of considering the 
merits of such legislation, with a view to securing a consensus to 
the end that there may be unity of action in subsequent communi- 
cations with the Congress. These organizations, however, are not 
lobbying organizations in the sense that they seek to utilize the 
techniques of pressure groups. At present it is the consensus of the 
representatives of higher education that it would be unwise to uti- 
lize pressure group methods. If, however, conditions in this coun- 
try should make it necessary for higher education to be represented 
by a lobby, it would seem that such an activity could be carried on 
more effectively by concert of action of the various organizations 
of higher education than by a single all-inélusive organization, 
which is likely to come to be regarded by the Congress and by the 
public as just another pressure group. 
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American Association of University Professors 


The American Association of University Professors is a venture 
in democratic self-organization. Self-organization presents many 
difficulties and the processes of achieving it are slow. Democracy 
itself is slow and difficult to achieve. Its greatest attribute, the 
freedom it accords to all its members to participate in the deter- 
mination of policies of mutual concern, presents one of its greatest 
difficulties, namely, that of securing a sufficient number of compe- 
tent and socially-minded individuals willing to assume responsi- 
bilities for the common good. In any society, political or otherwise, 
in which voluntary assumption of responsibilities is relied upon, 
rapid results are not to be expected. The history of democracy, 
however, indicates that its achievements are likely to be socially 
desirable and of permanent significance. Democracies make mis- 
takes, but these mistakes have the everlasting virtue of represent- 
ing the actions of a free people and, as such, they are valuable les- 
sons in self-government. As a democratic society, the existence 
and the strength of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors depend entirely upon the number of college and university 
teachers who believe in the value of democratic self-organization 
and are aware of its implications, who understand the professional 
concept of their calling, and who are willing to assume responsibili- 
ties for the welfare of the profession as a whole. 

In the fact that the American Association of University Profes- 
sors is democratically organized lie both its strength and its limi- 
tations. Its limitations are in large part financial. The Associa- 
tion is neither endowed nor subsidized. Except for an occasional 
grant for some special study, it depends for its income entirely upon 
membership dues. The strength of the Association is derived 
from the fact that it represents the rank and file of the profession, 
that it is a “grass roots” organization and, therefore, has complete 
independence of thought and action. It can speak and act without 
fear and without favor. The distinguished founders of the Associ- 
ation intended to create that kind of professional organization. 
They were firm in their resolve that the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors should be of, by, and for teachers and investigators. 

In keeping with this resolve, the founders were of the opinion 
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that membership in the Association should be restricted to those 
whose principal work is teaching or research. It was their belief 
that unless the membership were so restricted the Association 
would ultimately be controlled by administrative groups. In this 
connection they were not unmindful of the facts of the history of 
other organizations nor of the fact that administrative officers 
were already provided with organizations exclusively for admin- 
istrators. It was, therefore, decided that election to membership 
in the American Association of University Professors should be 
restricted to those whose principal work is teaching or research. 
This eligibility rule of the Association does not, however, bar all 
administrators. Administrators who are also teachers are eligible 
for election to membership in the Association provided at least half 
their work is teaching or research, and many administrators have 
been so elected. As Active Members their status in the Associa- 
tion is the same as the status of the members whose work consists 
entirely of teaching or research. When an Active Member accepts 
an administrative position and his work becomes primarily ad- 
ministrative in the sense that less than half of it is teaching or 
research, he is ineligible to continue as an Active Member. He is, 
however, eligible to continue his affiliation with the Association 
as an Associate Member. At present the Association has approxi- 
mately 250 Associate Members. These members are among the 
Association’s greatest assets. They are conversant with its nature 
and purposes. They appreciate the significance of the fact that 
it is democratically self-organized. Most of them are interested 
in the furtherance of its ideals and principles. Their observance 
of the ideals and principles of the Association in their work as ad- 
ministrators is of inestimable value to the Association and to the 
profession as a whole. Rarely is the Association requested to 
intervene in an academic situation in which there has been a dis- 
regard of good academic practice on the part of an Associate 
Member. There are, of course, always regrettable exceptions, but 
these, like all exceptions, only serve to prove the rule. The ap- 
pointment of an Active Member of the Association to a presidency 
or a deanship is, therefore, the occasion for mutual congratulations, 
for such appointments are usually conducive to professional and 
educational welfare. 
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Although the growth of our Association has been encouraging, 
we must face the fact that its present membership does not pro- 
vide a budget large enough to enable it to meet the many demands 
for service to the profession. To meet adequately the present 
service demands, the Association should have a membership of at 
least 30,000 and to enable it to function comprehensively for the 
profession there should be a membership of from fifty to sixty 
thousand. Unless the membership of the Association can be sub- 
stantially increased in the near future, it will, I think, be necessary 
to place limits upon its services. The first step in any curtailment 
of service would probably be in the work of Committee A by 
limiting investigations of alleged violations of academic freedom 
and tenure to situations in which members of the Association are 
involved. Such a step would be taken most reluctantly, but the 
Association cannot continue to carry this heavy service load for the 
whole of the profession unless it receives more support from the 
profession as a whole. There will, I am confident, never be any 
diminution in the Association’s interest in the principles of aca- 
demic freedom and tenure, but, unless its budget can be substan- 
tially increased, there must of necessity be a limit placed upon the 
service it can give in behalf of these principles. 

To those who would be informed of the Association’s current 
work in behalf of academic freedom and tenure, I recommend as 
“must”’ reading the most recent annual report of Committee A 
published in the February, 1944 issue of the Budletin. The data 
presented and the views expressed in this excellent report should 
become the common knowledge of the profession. As you read this 
report and note the statistical tables which indicate the number 
and the disposition of the many cases considered and as you reflect 
on the procedures and the principles observed in their considera- 
tion, I am confident that you will gain a realization of the signifi- 
cance of this part of the Association’s work and will understand 
why it is important that it be understood and supported by an 
ever increasing percentage of the profession. 

Also as “must” reading, I recommend the address delivered by 
Professor W. T. Laprade on the occasion of his retirement from 
the presidency of the Association, entitled “The Association, Its 
Progress and Possibilities,” and the address by Professor Quincy 
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Wright, entitled “What Is a University?”, which he gave on the 
occasion of his induction into the presidency of the Association. 
These two addresses were published in the Summer, 1944 issue of 
the Bulletin. The addresses of Professors Laprade and Wright 
and Professor Kirkland’s report for Committee A referred to above 
should be regarded as source material by all who would under- 
stand not only the work of the Association in behalf of academic 
freedom and tenure but also its nature and purposes and its basic 
philosophy. 

The American Association of University Professors is not an en- 
tity separate and distinct from the membership. It is the mem- 
bership. The most important word in its name is “‘Association.” 
Without members there would be no Association. The matter of 
the Association’s membership is the responsibility of every mem- 
ber. If the membership of the Association is to be increased, we 
who are the Association must take the initiative in securing new 
members. I suggest that during the present academic year every 
member of the Association regard himself as a Committee of One 
on Membership with an assignment to secure at least one new 
member. The securing of one new member may not seem im- 
portant, but if any considerable number of members fulfill this 
assignment the aggregate result will be of great importance as 
regards the vitality and the influence of the Association. And we 
shall need a vital association in the crucial years of reconstruction 
that lie ahead if we are to continue to meet our responsibilities as 
the custodians of the interests of teaching and research in our 
institutions of higher education. 

It would, I think, be desirable if the information contained in 
this report were brought to the attention of college and university 
faculties generally. For this purpose reprints will be ordered and 
made available upon request. 

Ratpu E. Himsteap, General Secretary 
September 20, 1944 
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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, and the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is 
published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed 
from this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed be- 
low. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin 
citations: 


Adelphi College, Garden City, New York December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 494-517) 

John B. Stetson University, De Land, Florida December, 1939 
(October, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 377-399) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee April, 1944 
(October, 1943 Bulletin, pp. 550-580) 

Montana State University, Missoula, Montana December, 1939 
(Bulletin, April, 1938, pp. 321-348; December, 1939, pp. 578-584; 
February,1940, pp. 73-91; December, 1940, pp. 602-606) 

West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulietin, pp. 44-72) 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania December, 1935 
(March, 1935 Bulletin, pp. 224-266) 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri December, 1939 
(December, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 514-535) 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee December, 1939 
(June, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 310-319) 

Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, December, 1940 
Washington (October, 1940 Bulletin, pp. 471-475) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 173-196) 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on the 
accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association dates 
from January 1 through December 31. The membership of 
nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 becomes 
effective as of January 1 of the current year. The membership 
of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 becomes 
effective as of January 1 of the following year unless otherwise 
requested. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching or research with the rank of in- 
structor or higher in an institution on the Association’s eligible list, 
provided his work consists of at least half-time teaching or re- 
search. Annual dues are $4.00, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions. Junior Members are transferred to Active member- 
ship as soon as they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, in- 
cluding subscription to the Bulletin. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00, including subscription to the Bulletin. 

Emeritus. Any Active Member retiring for age from a position 
in teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus member- 
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ship. Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may con- 
tinue to receive the Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the Council 
to receive applications from members of the Association for Life 
membership. The rate is determined in each case on an actuarial 
basis and includes a life subscription to the Bulletin. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. fn the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Budletin for one calendar year 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 304 nominations for Active membership and 8 
nominations for Junior membership are printed as provided by the 
Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, objections 
to any nominee may be addressed to the General Secretary, who 
will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the Committee 
on Admission of Members if received within thirty days after this 
publication. The Council of the Association has ruled that the 
primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring to the 
attention of the Committee any question concerning the technical 
eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in the Con- 
stitution. 

The Committee on Admission of Members consists of Professors 
Ella Lonn, Goucher College, Chairman; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette 
College; A. Richards, University of Oklahoma; R. H. Shryock, 
University of Pennsylvania; W. O. Sypherd, University of Dela- 
ware; and F, J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


Alabama College, Josephine F. Eddy; Alabama State Teachers College 
(Jacksonville), Stella N. Huger, James H. Jones, Maude Luttrell; University 
of Alabama, Margaret E. Long; American University, James J. Robbins; 
Antioch College, Lewis Corey; University of Arkansas, Helen Cannon, Elza 
M. Cralley, Lawrence C. Kapp, Virgil G. Sleight, Joseph Thalheimer, Joseph 
E. Vaile, Lorraine A. Williams, Floy O. Wilson; Ball State Teachers College, 
Harry E. Pratt; Bates College, Robert Berkelman; Beloit College, George C. 
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Clancy, William J. Trautmann; Boston University, Gustavo A. de Aragon, 
Ruth Lloyd, Kathleen McIntire; Bowdoin College, Herbert R. Brown, Athern 
Te P. Daggett, Ernst C. Helmreich, Charles H. Livingston; Bowling Green 


State University, Enna Pigg; Brooklyn College, Humphrey G. Bousfield, 
Phillip Shaw; Bucknell University, Charles F. Bond; California Institute of 
Technology, David Pressman, Victor V. Veysey; University of California, 
Peter A. Boodberg, August C. Helmholz, Ellis B. Jump, Yakov Malkiel; 
Carthage College, Juanita Jones; Case School of Applied Science, Paul W. 
Healy, Samuel H. Maron, John R. Martin, George H. Mills; Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Helmut A. Hatzfeld, Richard J. Hurley, Eugenie A. Leonard, 
Hugh T. O’Neill, Alfred L. Sklar; University of Chicago, Bernard Drell; 
University of Cincinnati, Uland E. Fehlau, William Licht, Jr., Harry R. Mue- 
gel; The City College (New York), Nathan A. Baily, Henry B. Hanstein, 
Alois X. Schmidt, Wilford L. Stork, Adolph S. Tomars; Colgate University, 
Henry E. Breed; Colorado School of Mines, Jesse R. Morgan; Columbia 
University, Percival M. Symonds; Cornell University, Daniel G. Clark, Vir- 
ginia True; Denison University, E. Clark Morrow, Oscar A. Olson, Paul J. 
Scheips; De Paul University, Kato Kiszely-Payzs; University of Dubuque, 
Joseph L. Mihelic; Duke University, Theodore Ropp; Evansville College, F. P. 
Buller, Lucile Jones, Grace Kimball, George E. Lewis, Marian McLaughlin, 
John A. Needy, LaVerne C. Ryan, Emily K. Wilson; Fisk University, Al- 
rutheus A. Taylor; Florida State College for Women, Robert L. Goulding, 
Thomas L. Wade, Jr.; University of Florida, John N. Webb; Georgia State 
Woman’s College, Sadie Paty; Goucher College, Carmen Madrigal-Nieto; 
Guilford College, Francis C. Hayes; Hahnemann Medical College, Armand 
W. Angulo, M. F. Ashley Montagu, Thomas W. Phillips, Rowland Ricketts; 
Harvard University, R. Orin Cornett, J. Philip Wernette; University of 
Hawaii, Robert C. Brasted, Robert W. Clopton, Robert Hiatt, Frederick G. 
Holdaway; Hobart College, John R. Graham, Jr.; Hood College, Ruth Lambie; 
University of Idaho, A. R. Lamm; Illinois Institute of Technology, Agnes 
Jacques, Peter J. Mills; Illinois State Normal Univrsity; Howard I. Fielding, 
Howard O. Reed, Leon S. Smith; Iowa State College, S. Lee Crump; State 
University of Iowa, Everett W. Hall, Wendell A. L. Johnson, Harry P. Smith, 
Herald Stark, Charles R. Strother; Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, 
Doris Bergh, Pauline Henderson, Valeta Jeffrey; University of Kansas, L. L. 
Waters; Lawrence College, Ross C. Beiler, Kathleen M. Joyce; Lehigh 
University, Clarence H. Danhof; Loyola University (Illinois), O. Boyd Houchin, 
Tibor Payzs; University of Maine, John L. Fuller, Reginald V. Hobbah, Wil- 
liam F.Scamman; Marquette University, Haldun Taskin; Mary Washington 
College, Robert L. Hilldrup; Marygrove College, Eugene Guerster; University 
of Maryland, Harry H. Rice, Theron A. Tompkins; Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Albert R. Poole; University of Miami, Harry Ammon, Georgia 
Del Franco, John C. Gifford, Lucy B. Hauser, J. Maynard Keech, Evan T. 
Lindstrom, Frederick G. W. Smith, Robert H. Williams; Michigan State 
College, Richard L. Bateman, Claud L. Brattin, Gordon L. Goerner, King J. 
McCristal; Michigan State Normal College, M. Thelma McAndless; Univer- 
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sity of Michigan, Mabel E. Rugen; University of Minnesota, Thomas L. 
Joseph; Mississippi State College, Grover P. Burns; Missouri School of 
Mines and Metallurgy, Frederick M. Carpenter; Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Arthur W. Briggs, Mary Elliott, Edwin L. Stuntzner; 
University of Missouri, Benjamin De Boer, Adolph Zech; Montana State 
University, Edward Krug, Catherine Nutterville; Morningside College, 
William J. Scarborough; Mount Union College, Robert P. Fountain, W. 
Frederic Miller; National College of Education, K. Richard Johnson; Nebraska 
State Teachers College (Kearney), Artie E. Burke, Paul L. Evett; Nebraska 
State Teachers College (Wayne), Walter G. Ingram, Harry E. Peterka, Maude 
J. Smith, Ruth M. Williams; New England Conservatory of Music, Georges 
Mager; New Jersey State Teachers College (Jersey City), Elsa M. Meder; 
New Mexico State College, Marvin Koger; University of New Mexico, Jane 
Kluckhohn; New York State College for Teachers, Margaret D. Betz, Matie 
E. Green, H. Carolyn Howard; New York State Teachers College (Cortland), 
Ruth E. Dowd; New York University, Daniel Brower, Elsa Robinson; North- 
western University, Alexander Eulenberg; North Carolina College for Negroes, 
Ruth Gillum; East Carolina Teachers College, Ellen R. Caldwell, Mary H. 
Greene; University of Notre Dame, Arthur N. Milgram, Paul M. Pepper; 
Oberlin College, W. Hayden Boyers, Wayne B. Denny, Elizabeth S. Foster, 
Forrest G. Tucker; University of Oklahoma, Robert W. Daniel, Willard 
Gaeddert, M. Elbert Mills, Charles A. Reed, Findley Weaver, Floyd A. Wright; 
Oregon State College, Frank R. Henry, Katherine H. Read; University of 
Oregon, Robert D. Clark, Dorotha E. Moore, Arthur J. Pulos; Ottawa 
University, Willis E. Eiliott; Pennsylvania State College, Paul M. Althouse, 
William H. Armstrong, Ernest Axman, G. Clayton Bassler, Earl R. Bordner, 
Robert V. Boucher, Nicholas M. Brentin, David G. Clark, Joel E. Crouch, 
Arnold J. Currier, Charles C. Dillio, Sybil Emerson, Robert W. Frederick, 
John J. Gibbons, Henry W. Knerr, John S. Lea, Joseph Marin, Winona L, 
Morgan, Philip A. Shelley, Leon D. Skinner, Myrtle E. Swanson, George J. 
Szasz, Arthur L. Tobias, Ruth B. Warner, Paul D. Wright; Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College (Clarion), Bertha V. Leifeste; Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College (Lock Haven), C. Cordelia Brong, Ruth M. Holmes, Hubert 
H. Jack, Lillian Russell; University of Pennsylvania, Herman Beerman, 
Robert P. Brecht, Solomon Charp, John M. Fogg, Jr., H. U. Forest, Chester 
A. Kline, George A. Munger, Miles Murphy, Robert Strausz-Hupé, Domenico 
Vittorini, George Whaples; Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, Ben 
T. Bell; University of Pittsburgh, Charles W. Taintor, II; The Principia, 
Samuel N. Baker, Edward A. DeWindt, George B. Happ, Albert G. Hinman, 
Dorothy S. Hooper, Iolani Ingalls; University of Puerto Rico, José E. Rosario; 
Purdue University, Arthur E. Koenig, Ralph W. Lefler, Fred T. Rogers, Jr., 
Hilda M. Schwehn; Queens College (New York), Josef V. Lombardo; Univer- 
sity of Rochester, Alexander Wundheiler; Rhode Island State College, John 
G. Albright, Francis P. Allen, June E. Gardner, Amy R. Holway, Daniel H. 
Thomas; Russell Sage College, Helen S. Corsa, Marie L. Jaeger; St. Lawrence 
University, Howard R. Junker; San Jose State College, Meta M. Gordoy; 
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Skidmore College, Helen Brower, E. Beverly Field; Smith College, Elizabeth 
D. Robinton; Medical College of the State of South Carolina, H. Chandler 
Elliott; University of South Dakota, Edwin T. Beadle; Southern Methodist 
University, David R. Russell; Southwestern Institute of Technology, J. C. M. 
Krumtum; Stanford University, Hermann F. Franke!, Ferenc Molnar; 
Syracuse University, Georgette Guth, Homero Seris; Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, Louis Kulcinski; Texas State College for Women, Persis C. 
Terhune; University of Texas, Frank Goodwyn, Edward P. Montminy, Henry 
J. Otto, Robert C. Stephenson; Tufts College, Herbert P. Hollnagel; Univer- 
sity of Tulsa, Henry Frnka; Ursinus College, Charles Mattern, Eugene B. 
Michael, William S. Pettit, William F. Philip, Franklin I. Sheeder, Eleanor 
F. Snell, Russell D. Sturgis; Utah State Agricultural College, Joseph A. Geddes; 
University of Utah, George W. Carter; University of Vermont, Donald C. 
Henderson; Virginia State College for Negroes, Percy H. Baker; Virginia 
Union University, John M. Moore; University of Virginia, Alfred Fernbach, 
Arthur M. Jarman, Edward R. Slaughter; State College of Washington, 
Charles H. Drake; University of Washington, Katharine Belzer, William Mc- 
Cullough; Wellesley College, Grace E. Hawk; Wesleyan College, Melvin J. 
Williams; West Virginia University, William H. Childs, Randolph W. Webster; 
Western College, Catherine Fehrer; Western Reserve University, Amy B. 
Chapin; University of Wisconsin, Theodore W. Bauer, Norris F. Hall, Ray D. 
Owen, Chester H. Ruedisili; College of Wooster, Myron A. Peyton; Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Gudrun Adolphson; Yale University, Raymond E. Hart- 
stein. 


Junior 


University of California, Ruthalma Johnson; Indiana University, Richard 
A. Littman; Virginia State College for Negroes, L. Beatrice Wade Hairston, 
Juliette Hughes; University of Wyoming, John A. Killeen; Not in Accredited 
Institutional Connection, Louis Kestenberg (Ph.D., University of Colorado), 
Houston, Tex.; Walter A. Woods (M.A., Syracuse University), New York, New 
York; Helen Zanzinger (M.S., University of Pennsylvania), Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the elec- 
tion of 532 Active and 10 Junior Members as follows: 


Active 


University of Akron, Vaughn W. Floutz, Edward W. Jones, W. H. Lips- 
combe, Gretchen G. Pahl, Flora E. Wolbach; Alabama College, Edythe Say- 
lor; University of Alabama, Robert L. Driver, Joseph M. Ray, Donald H. 
Shenk; University of Alaska, Cecilia Cutts; Allegheny College, Dorothy 
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Deach, Alexander C. Kern, John W. McMahan, Charles S. Miller; Amherst 
College, David Nelson; Arizona State Teachers College (Flagstaff), Robert 
M. Exner, Gladys M. Fair, Leroy C. Miller; University of Arizona, John 
Brooks, Laurence R. Gray, Franz E. Hohn, A. Laurence Muir, Garnet D. 
Percy, Walter S. Phillips, Leon M. Pultz, Melvin T. Solve, Elzer D. 
Tetreau, Earle H. Warner; Atlanta University, Walter Chivers; Berea 
College, Elisabeth S. Peck; Boston University, Henry G. Russell; Bowl- 
ing Green State University, Zane A. Wilson; Brooklyn College, Dorothy 
Alexander, Anna M. Babey, Benjamin Brickman, Monika Kehoe, Carlton 
H. Reilly, Arthur Secord; Bryn Mawr College, Valentine Miiller; Bucknell 
University, Malcolm A. Clinger, Philip W. Newton; University of Buffalo, 
Ruth Brendel, L. Grant Rasmussen; University of California, Walton 
E. Bean, Beatrice Cornish, Henry S. Frank, Gerald E. Marsh, Charles G. 
Patten, Vernon J. Puryear, Aurora M. Quiros, Hans Weltin; Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Frank C. Ashe, Robert J. Maurer, David Moskovitz, 
Louise G. Russell, Frederick Seitz; Case School of Applied Science, Herbert T. 
Bates, Carl Bennett, Charles W. Coppersmith, Gerald M. Cover, Eugene C. 
Crittenden, Jr., Denton T. Doll, Malcolm S. Douglas, Winston M. Dudley, 
Lewis R. Lowe, Sidney W. McCuskey, Max Morris, Leonard O. Olsen, Thurs- 
ton D. Owens, Russell C. Putnam, Webster C. Roberts, Lawrence G. Seigel, 
Carl K. Seyfert, J. Reid Shelton, Robert L. Shurter, Charles S. Smith, Jr., 
George L. Tuve, William E. Umbach, Francis M. Whitacre, Herbert R. Young; 
Centenary College of Louisiana, Marguerite Topper; Centre College of Ken- 
tucky, Mary Sweeney; University of Chicago, Walter Johnson, Harley F. 
MacNair, Robert V. Merrill; University of Cincinnati, Carl A. Ludeke, Ian R. 
MacGregor, Meyer Salkover; The City College (New York), Harry de Giro- 
lamo, Samuel Hendel, Joseph L. Mendelis, Ellis L. Raesly; The City College 
(Commerce Center), Frank A. Thornton; Clark University, Dwight E. Lee; 
Colorado College, Robert Gross; Colorado School of Mines, Robert A. Bax- 
ter, Edward B. Jacobs, J. Harlan Johnson; University of Colorado, Jack A. 
Posin; Columbia University, Dorothy Brewster, Abraham Wald; University 
of Connecticut, Carl F. Fischer, Raymund A. Ross, C. A. Weber; Dartmouth 
College, Sidney Cox, Vernon Hall, Jr., Royal C. Nemiah; University of 
Dayton, Lee O. Lantis; University of Delaware, John F. Davis, Abraham B. 
Soble; De Paul University, Robert F. Fries; Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Flora B. Jones; University of Florida, Kliem Alexander, William A. Gager; 
Franklin College of Indiana, Elsie MacGregor; Fresno State College, Helen 
F. Rohrer, Winston Strong, John W. Wright; Furman University, Frances 
M. Bailey, Francis W. Simpson; George Washington University, Georgette 
D. Caskie, Sidney B. Hall; Georgia School of Technology, Evart L. Bowers, 
Roy A. James; University of Georgia, John F. Burke, Robert S. Cornish; 
Goucher College, Matilda M. Ernst, Alice J. Reynolds; Hamline University, 
Lowell Bobleter, Russell J. Compton, Hortense H. Deinard, Edith I. Felien, 
Doris B. Garey, Ingfried Haskins, Edward C. Roeber, Richard ©. Sielatt; 
Hampton Institute, M. Evelyn Lawlah; Hiram College, Howard E. Short; 
Hobart College, Stuart G. Cole, Kathryn G. Dapp, Eloise Wood; Hunter 
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College, Octavie Arnaud, Joseph C. Bailey, Josephine M. Burke, Mae A. Burns, 
James G. Clapp, Gertrude Delahunt, Martin J. Freeman, Andrew J. Graj- 
danzev, Beatrice F. Hyslop, Pearl Kibre, Rosalind S. Langsam, Clarie Mc- 
Glinchee, Madge McLain, Jacquelin A. MacNaughton, Bernice L. Maclean, 
Eleanor B. Marr, S. Etta Schreiber, Henrietta Tichy, Margaret C. Tilley, 
Marie L. Vagts; College of Idaho, Paul Murphy; University of Idaho, Mar- 
guerite B. Doré, Alfred C. Dunn, Robert E. Hosack, Mabel Morris; Univer- 
sity of Idaho (Southern Branch), Meir Pilch; Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Alfred C. Ames; Southern Illinois Normal University, Sherman B. Barnes, 
Jesse W. Harris; University of Illinois, John H. Rapparlie; State University of 
Iowa, Fred K. Schaefer; Johns Hopkins University, Joseph W. Hickman, 
Waldemar T. Ziegler; Kansas State College, Louis M. Jorgenson, George W. 
Maxwell; Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), Daphne V. Cross, L. C. 
Guffey, David D. Moore, Velda M. Williams; University of Kansas City, 
Charles E. Fiddler, Robert H. Hubbard, James F. Lewis; Lawrence College, 
Bernard E. Heselton; Limestone College, Hughes B. Hoyle, Jr.; Lincoln 
University (Missouri), Rubye H. Gill; Long Island College of Medicine, 
James B. Hamilton; Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Leo M. Favrot, Jr.; 
Louisiana State Normal College, Doris E. Whitney; Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Roy Ashmen, Roy E. Hyde; University of Louisville, Marjorie Jenkins; 
Madison College, John VanMale, Glada B. Walker, Margarete Woelfel; 
University of Maine, Byron Fairchild; Mars Hill College, Isaac N. Carr; 
Mary Washington College, Sallie B. Harrison, Emil R. Schnellock, Jane G. 
Scranton; Western Maryland College, Charles E. Gauss, Thomas F. Marshall, 
David L. Zyve; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Karl W. Deutsch, 
Alfred S. Tucker; Michigan State College, Paul D. Bagwell, Charles D. Ball, 
Carl W. Carlson, Oscar W. Fairbanks, Joseph A. Foster, George R. Heath, 
Dorothy A. Kerth, Faye Kinder, Wilbur L. Mitchell, John R. Park, Joseph 
W. Stack, William R. Sur, Ronald M. Warren, Howard E. Winters; Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Elizabeth C. Crosby, Ella E. McNeil, Herbert C. Youtie; 
Minnesota State Teachers College (Duluth), Gladys Barber, Jackson K. 
Ehlert, Miriam Gunter, Zaboj V. Harvalik, Grace A. Klein, Mollie Korgen, 
Beulah M. Larson, Edith M. Peterson, Margaret W. St. George, Dorothy D. 
Smith, Flora M. Staple, Helen Urquhart, Virginia Willcuts; University of 
Minnesota, Gertrude M. Baker, William G. Clark, Marguerite Guinotte, 
Katharine M. Maurer, Ralph E. Miller; Missouri School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy, Karl K. Kershner; Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Edwin 
L. Godfrey; Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, Claude M. Dillinger, 
Glenn E. Karls; University of Missouri, Helge E. Ederstrom, Melvin H. Marx, 
Silvio Muschera, Lloyd B. Thomas; Montana School of Mines, Morton C. 
Smith; Mount Holyoke College, Marion H. Gillim, Edith S. Rostas, Julia 
M. Shipman; Mount Union College, Willard Pederson; Multnomah College, 
Neil M. Coventry, Una V. Davies, Walter A. Hatch, May L. Heitkemper; 
University of Nebraska, Walter K. Beggs; University of Nevada, Leonard E. 
Chadwick, Alden J. Plumley, Albert G. Wiederhold; New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, Charles Dennée, Marie L. A. Gillet, Leo W. Hayek, Percy F. 
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Hunt, Laura B. Mallett, John D. Murray, Marie Sundelius; University of 
New Hampshire, Sylvester H. Bingham, Edmond W. Bowler, Arnold W.Green, 
Eric T. Huddleston, John D. Ifft, Arthur W. Johnson, Irene L. Ladd, Harold 
I. Leavitt, Ford S. Prince; New Mexico Highlands University, Ralph P. 
Frazier; University of New Mexico, Conrad K. Naegle, William J. Parish, 
Herschel R. Snodgrass; New York Medical College, Rosario Terranova, 
Charles A. Woerner; New York State College for Teachers, C. Luther Andrews, 
Blanche M. Avery, Ralph G. Clausen, Mary E. Conklin, Edward L. Cooper, 
M. Annette Dobbin, Gertrude E. Douglas, Elaine Forsyth, Robert W. Fred- 
erick, Agnes Futterer, James Gemmell, Mary G. Goggin, Floyd E. Henrick- 
son, Clarence A. Hidley, Vivian C. Hopkins, Ruth E. Hutchins, Mabel E. 
Jackman, Helen C. James, J. Isabelle Johnston, Alice M. Kirkpatrick, Oscar 
E. Lanford, Sara H. MacGonagle, Shields McIlwain, Gottfried F. Merkel, 
Carleton A. Moose, Mildred R. Nielsen, Catharine W. Peltz, Arline F. Preston, 
John R. Roach, Ruth Sabol, Henry L. Sisk, Frances K. Slater, Daniel W. 
Snader, Esther L. Stallmann, Charles F. Stokes, Wallace W. Taylor, Chester 
J. Terrill, Harrison M. Terwilliger, Lucy Wheeler, Katherine E. Wheeling, 
George M. York; New York University, Abraham I. Katsh, Isaac Neuwirth, 
Arthur Scholten; North Carolina College for Negroes, Charles A. Ray, 
Benner C. Turner; University of North Carolina, Robert Ginell; Oberlin 
College, Orville C. Jones; Ohio State University, David R. Dodd, William H. 
Ewing, Arthur M. Wellington; Ohio Wesleyan University, Georgia M. Has- 
well, Edith C. Stevens; East Central State College of Oklahoma, John G. 
Mackin; University of Oklahoma, J. R. Chandler, Ruth E. Elder, W. Hansen 
Hall, Charles E. Harp, Mary H. Marable, Anthony S. Reiner, Maxine Richard- 
son, Wendell S. Taylor; University of Oregon, Jean Kendall, Peter O. Sigerseth, 
Henry E. Stevens, Kenneth S. Wood, Janet Woodruff; Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College (West Chester), Gerald Keenan; University of Pennsylvania, 
Louis C. W. Baker, Matthew W. Black, Leonidas Dodson, Robert H. Elias, 
Gregory G. LaGrone, Gayle K. Lawrence, John J. Reed, Miguel Romera- 
Navarro, Leonard I. Schiff, Chester G. Stocker, Viola Theman, Carl A. 
Thomas, Joseph G. Tregle, Jr., Bernard B. Watson, Roy G. Williams, Fred- 
erick M. Worley; Phoenix Junior College, Euclid Smith; University of Pitts- 
burgh, Ralph K. Beamer, John G. Christiano, Walter Sobotka, Waclaw T. 
Szymanowski; Princeton University, Alfred C. S. Baird, Richard Bellman, 
Edward C. Campbell, Leo P. Crespi, Dana G. Munro, Orhan S. Ozdemir, 
Robert N. Pease, Newton L. Pierce, Edmund Silberner, John W. Tukey, 
Richard H. Wilhelm; University of Puerto Rico, Julio Garcia-Diaz; Purdue 
University, R. L. Anderson; Reed College, Frank H. Hurley, Dorothy O. 
Johansen; Ripon College, Albert M. Johnson, Ruth A. Strandberg; Univer- 
sity of Rochester, Hippocrates G. Apostle; Rose Polytechnic Institute, Ed- 
ward H. Eckerman; Rutgers University, Robert B. Kleinschmidt, Franklin 
Miller, Jr.; St. Louis University, Cornelius K. Cain, Edwin E. Hays; Salem 
College, Noble R. McEwen; San Francisco State College, Mary MacWilliam; 
San Jose State College, Anne S. Aller, William H. Myers, William H. Poy- 
tress; Seton Hill College, Paul F. Kromer; Skidmore College, Eleanor Dob- 
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kin, Doris F. Lake; Medical College of the State of South Carolina, Elmer D. 
Bueker, Max D. Wheatley; University of South Carolina, James M. Ariail, 

John B. McConaughy; South Dakota State College, Joseph A. Giddings, C. 

May Overton; University of Southern California, Eleazer Lecky, Irving Reh- 

man; Southwestern Medical College, Sol Haberman; Stowe Teachers College, 

Charles E. Scott; Sul Ross State Teachers College, Mary S. Elliott; Sweet 
Briar College, Arnold A. Del Greco; Syracuse University, Agnes G. Raymond; 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State Teachers College, Merl R. Eppse; 

Middle Tennessee State College, Brainard B. Gracy, Jr., Clayton L. James, 

Elizabeth B. Schardt, J. C. Waller; Agricultural and Mechanical College of 

Texas, Frederick W. Hensel, Loyd B. Keel, James C. Miller, John W. Overall, 
Charles H. Puckett; Texas State College for Women, Josh P. Roach; East 

Texas State Teachers College, Eddie M. Burson, Troy C. Crenshaw, Betty 

Klemer, Closs Pickren; University of Texas, Edgar F. Bennett, Patrik Butler, 
Lawrence Carra, Alice L. Cooke, Ruth A. C. Foster, Wilson Little, Alexander 

Masley, Henry Wunderlich; Tufts College, John M. Ratcliffe; Tulane Univer- 
sity, Guy A. Cardwell, Jr., Russel M. Geer; Union College, H. Gilbert Har- 
low, Sidney B. Smith; United States Naval Academy, Oliver L. I. Brown, C. 

Russell Phelps; Ursinus College, John W. Clawson, Helen Garrett, John J. 

Heilemann, Eugene H. Miller, Alfred M. Wilcox; Utah State Agricultural 
College, W. Preston Thomas, Ethelwyn B. Wilcox, Rachael B. Yocom; 
University of Utah, Roald F. Campbell, J. R. Mahoney, Jessie Perry, Le Conte 
Stewart, Roland Stucki, O. Meredith Wilson; Vassar College, Francis P. 
DeLancy; Medical College of Virginia, Charles W. Morhart, Peter N. Pastore; 
Virginia State College for Negroes, William L. Watson; Virginia State Teach- 
ers College (Farmville), Martha Smith; Virginia Union University, Louis F. 
Jeffries, Lawrence B. Robinson; University of Virginia, Raymond Uhl; 
Wabash College, Neil C. Hutsinpillar; Eastern Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Obed Williamson; Western Washington College of Education, Orpha 
Christenson, Fred W. Knapman; State College of Washington, John A. Gu- 
thrie, Hugh F. Wilson, Mildred B. Wohlford; Washington University, John 
H. Van Dyke; University of Washington, Russell Blankenship, Helen A. 
Kahin, Kathleen M. Leahy, Kathleen Munro, William H. Pierson, Florence 
B. Wilson, Edith Woodcock; Wayne University, Harold Stewart; Wells 
College, John G. Rideout; West Virginia University, Kenneth Bell, George A. 
Bowling, Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., J. Clark Easton, O. Rex Ford, Harry M. 
Fridley, Ray S. Marsh, Ruth D. Noer, I. Dee Peters, Wilson B. Sayers, Vivian 
Sorelle, Richard H. Sudds, Charles H. Vehse, Kyle C. Westover, RalphWherry; 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Nicholas Hyma; Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Mildred Danklefsen, Fay Fisher, Nadine Miles, Joseph Remenyi; Wheaton 
College (Massachusetts), Grazia Avitable, Emeline H. Hill, Helene Riegner, 
Myrtle A. Stuntzner; Whitworth College, Charles J. Tilley; Lawrence E. 
Wilkins; Municipal University of Wichita, Carroll W. Bryant, Walter J. 
Duerksen; Willamette University, Lewis Pankasie, Stephen C. Smith; College 
of William and Mary, Annie G. Dix, Margaret C. Phillips; Winthrop College, 
Blanche C. Badger, William V. Badger, Dorothy T. L. Chamings, Isla Ellerbe, 
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Dorothy Jones, Evelyn G. Tibbits; Wisconsin State Teachers College (La 
Crosse), William B. Conner, John R. Darling; University of Wisconsin, 
Laura B. Johnson, Kenneth Little, Norman P. Neal, Roland A. Ragatz, Leroy 
A. Wilson; Yale University, William Cornyn; Yankton College, Lorne S. 
Arnold. 


Transfer from Junior to Active 


New York State Teachers College (Potsdam), Wainwright D. Blake. 


Junior 


Cornell University, Frank W. Merritt; Indiana University, Bryant M. 
French, Suzanne Gibbs, Gerald R. Graham, Ludwig Immergluck, Ruth 
Riemer; New England Conservatory of Music, Jeannette Giguére, Dowell P. 
McNeil; New York State College for Teachers, Frieda Klaiman, John C. 
Tanno. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices 
of academic vacancies and of teachers available. It is optional 
with appointing officers and teachers to publish their names and 
addresses or to use key numbers. If a key number is used those 
interested should address letters of inquiry for forwarding in care 
of the General Secretary, American Association of University 
Professors, 1155 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancy Reported 


Speech: Man, Assistant Professor, Middle Western college. Courses primarily in 
speech fundamentals, with some advanced work. Salary range, a 
111 


Teachers Available 


Accounting, Secretarial Science or Mathematics: Woman, year of advanced work 
beyond Master’s degree. Excellent credentials. Desires change; prefers senior 
college which will allow an experienced enthusiastic person to expand department 
judiciously. Many years’ experience college professor and amen * 

2154 


Chemistry (Physical-Organic): Ph.D., 32, married. Presently engaged on 
N.D.R.C. project, now nearing completion, desires teaching and research posi- 
tion. Publications, including book on qualitative analysis. 7 years’ teach- 
ing experience. Phi Lambda Upsilon, Sigma Xi. Available February, possibly 
sooner. A 2155 

Chemistry and Physics: Man, Ph.D., 1940, Johns Hopkins. Honor Societies. 
Publications. 3 years’ university teaching and research, 11/2: years’ industrial 
research, responsible position on war project. Principal field of research: X-ray 
diffraction in study of molecular structures and in other fields. Desires per- 
manent university connection. Available January 1, 1945. A 2156 

Dramatics, Speech, English: Woman professor, experienced in college and univer- 
sity teaching. A.B. and A.M. degrees and graduate of a New York school of 
theatre arts. Travel abroad. Desires position near St. Louis. A 2157 


Economics (specialization in labor economics, economic principles and theory, 
public finance, money and banking): Man, 34, married, Ph.D. Five years of 
college teaching experience; now teaching in a small, state-supported college, 
but desires professional advancement. A 2158 

Economics and History (specialization in economic theory and history of economic 
thought, economic history, economic geography, labor economics, general eco- 
nomics, American history): Man, 26, single, draft deferred. B.S.S., 1940; 
M.A., 1942; completing Ph.D. requirements. Four teaching licenses New York 
City and State high school systems in economics, economic geography and social 
studies. High school and college teaching experience; 21/2 years of social re- 
search laboratory work. Now holds senior graduate assistantship and also 

teaching assistantship in large eastern university. Desires college teaching 

position offering professional advancement. A 2159 
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English and Speech: Woman, M.A., Michigan. Phi Beta Kappa. Successful 
teaching experience teachers’ college. Experience in practical community leader- 
ship. Organizer adult study groups, radio broadcasting, student and adult guid- 
ance. On leave of absence for government service. Desires position with pros- 
pect for advancement in college with forward-looking program. Available on 
short notice. A 2160 


History and Political Science: Man, 35, married, 2 children. Ph.D. in modern 
European history with minors in U. 5 istory. and government. Teaching experi- 
ence in all fields of history and in political science; publications; now head of a 
3-man history department. Desires position in a college stressing fine teaching 
and student counseling. A 2161 


Music Education: Master of Arts, Cornell, 1939. 15 years’ college experience 
with elementary supervision. Broad and fundamental training. Kappa Delta 
Pi, Pi Lambda Theta, Mu Phi Epsilon. Excellent references. A 2162 


Music: Man, 35, married, 1 child. M.A., Harvard, and additional year of gradu- 
ate study; C.d’E.F., Grenoble. Public school and college teaching experience; 
some experience as orchestra conductor. Compositions include a symphony, 
2 string quartets, a trio, and shorter pieces. Qualified to teach music theory, 
history, and appreciation. Desires position in a recognized college or univer- 
sity furnishing opportunity for advancement. A 2163 


Philosophy: Ph.D., chairman of philosophy department of large institution, author 
of several books in puennay and in creative writing, 20 years’ teaching experi- 
ence; desires transfer to a first-class university with graduate work in —— 

A 2164 


Political Science: Man, middle age, married, Protestant. Ph.D. College and 
university teaching experience, publications, research, administration. Now 
employed in political research. Will be available on short notice for college or 
university teaching position.. A 2165 


Political Science, Economics, Sociology (also English, French, German Language 
and Literature): Ph.D. , long teaching experience, excellent references; seeks 
position at once. A 2166 


Romance Languages (Portuguese, Spanish, French) and German: Man, » 264 sit single. 


Ph.D., Sorbonne; graduate studies, University of Chicago. Wide col ex- 
perience, last of Cornell. Travelled. Publications. Assistant professorship or 
with future desired. G. M. Moser, 308 Eddy Street, Ithaca, 


Russian, French, also elementary Italian: Native Russian woman, religion Greek 
Orthodox, M. A., Middlebury. Extensive travel and foreign study, educated in 
Russia and France, highly cultured background, 20 years’ very successful teach- 
ing experience in college preparatory school and colleges. Also gives lecture 
courses in English on Russian and French civilizations. Available eve interview 
in New York. A 2167 


Sociology, Political Economy, Geopolitics, Economic and Political Geography of 
Europe: Man, Ph.D., teacher since 1926; 45 years’ European residence and 
travels. Languages. A 2168 


Zoology and Biology: Man, 35, married, Ph.D., 9 years’ college teaching experi- 
ence. Would like a more advanced position in a stable, well-recognized college 
or university. Can also teach beginning courses in botany. A 2169 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. 
Issued four times a year. $3.00. 


The Colleges Prepare for Peace—The Proceedings of the Thirtieth Annual 
Meeting. Annual Reports, Minutes, embership, Constitution. 

( Bulletin, March, 1944.) $1.50. 
The American Colleges and the Social Order by Robert Lincoln Kelly. An inter- 
retative and critical study of the development of American colleges and col- 
ege education which gives new perspective to the much discussed problems 
of higher education today. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries by Harvie Branscomb. 
Association of American Colleges, New York, and American Library 
Association, Chicago. $2.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward Safford Jones. 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English, 
modern languages, philosophy, art. Single copy, $1.25; ten copies, $10.00. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. 
434 pages. $2.50. 


College Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non-pro- 
fessional offerings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from 
the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


TIAA, 


A non-profit, legal reserve, life insurance company, 
created to fund college plans for retirement income 


offers 


Individual Life Insurance 
Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 
and 
disinterested advice regarding annuity and 
insurance plans 
to Colleges and their Staff Members. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and ANNUITY 
ASSOCIATION 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
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